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Rubber Goods for Mining a 


N MINING OPERATIONS, everywhere, you will find our 


of belting to use for any particular purpose. No charge for this 


request. Please use your business letterhead. 


| QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


Mechanical 


FACTORIES, QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


brands cf Rubber Belting for Conveyors, Elevators, Main 
Drives, Mill Drives, etc. 


Belting Experts arc ever ready to advise you about the kind 


ice. A 180-page, illustrated catalog will be sent free on 


adelphia, 629 Market Sc. Chicago, 182 West Lake St. Jit HM 
sburgh, 211 Wood St. New York, 53 Murray St. 
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Your Mine 


LET YOUR MEN WORK FULL EIGHT-HOUR SHIFTS 
Eliminate Time Losses— Increase Your Production 


You, too can obtain the same 
satisfactory results, that the 
Butte & Zenith, and 
many other of the 
largest mines are 
securing 


BEMIS BROS. BAG CO. 


Selling Agencies in Principal Cities and Mining Camps of the World. > 


69 POPLAR ST. Established 1858 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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usiness Better Methods 


Leading coal mining companies make record tonnages and low operating 
costs by using G-E Equipment 


HEN you cut down manufactur- 

ing costs—up your profits. 

When you increase your pro- 
duction—when you increase the quality 
of your products—when you decrease 
spoilage—up go your profils. 
When you make it easier for an employee 
to produce more, you make it easier for 
him to earn more; and you find it easier 
to get the better kind of help and much 
easier tokeepthem. Andup go your profits. 
When you cut down your power costs, 


when you cut down maintenance of 
plant—when you reduce overhead super- 
vision—when you lessen breakage of 
machinery—when you reduce stoppage 
of machinery—these mean more profits. 


These advantages and a greatly increased capacity 
for service to your customers come to plants equip- 


ped with G-E Motor Drive. 


We will gladly send a member of our Engineerin 

ganization who will study the requirements an 
conditions of your plant, and tell you how, where 
and whyG-E Motor Drive will give ycu manufac- 
turing advantages. 


G-E Motor Drive 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Office, Schenectady N-Y. Sales Offices in all large cities 
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Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


Manufactured only by the 


ote! 


C2 


IN AL L 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, ES 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily = 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. _ 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
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P In every detail of construction, high 
McCULLY 


GYRATORY CRUSHER durable, the 


est er. 
"eR All bearings are provided with 
efficient and simple lubricating de- 
vices, not likely to get out of order 
and requiring but little attention. 
The main shaft is suspended from 
the point of no gyration, reducing 
the wear of the parts and the power 
required to operate the machine. 
The crusher is provided with ex- 
ceptionally large surfaces and the 
steel gears which minimize shut 
downs and expensive repairs. 
Our Catalog PM 4-130 fully ex- 
lains and illustrates the superior 
eatures and construction of the 
McCully Gyratory Crushers. Write 


for it. 
Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation 
115 Broadway, New York 
Wi 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
M 446.4 


New “From the Rails Up” 


Designed expressly to meet 
the working conditions and 
service requirements of stor- 
age battery operation, the 


Goodman Storage 
Battery Locomotive 


has won instant and universal 
recognition of its exact suit- 
ability and real mechanical 
rightness. 

The principal features of spe- 
cial advantage lie in, or result 
from, or are accompaniments 
of, the Articulated Construc- 
tion, whereby every essential 
of truly efficient performance 
and service is readily secured Articulated Type Locomotive Gathering Coal 


and assured. 
Bulletin 521-M Tells the How and Why 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RELIANCE 


LEATHER RELTING 


+= 


Divide the Original 

Cost by the Period 

of Service and a 

Reliance Leather 

Belt Will Prove a 

Most Economical 
Purchase 


Write for catalogue describing Reliance, Sea Lion 
and White Strip (Waterproof) Leather Belting— 
Valuable information and data 


Chicago Belting Company 


Cleveland orth Green Street 


San Francisco 


Rockford, Ill. . Portland, Ore. 
New Orleans Chicago, G. B. a. Seattle, Wash 
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Allis-Chalmers machinery forms the major part of the 
equipment of very many large milling plants; it is reliable 
because it is ‘‘built for service.”’ 


Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


TRAYLOR 
SMELTING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Copper or Lead Smelting Furnaces fitted with Traylor 
Patented Water Jackets, having the tuyere an integral 
part of the fire-sheet. 

Copper Converters so designed that any tuyere can be 
removed without interfering with the others. 


Tuyere Boxes that can be removed without interference with tuyere pipes. 


These and many other features found only in our Smelting Plant Equipment make 
for the economy so necessary in present-day Smelting operations. 


TRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
30 CHURCH STREET 


Write for all the details. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
ALLENTOWN, PA., - U.S.A. 

WESTERN OFFICE: 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
1414 FISHER BUILDING 
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HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN CYANIDING 
ACME OF PERFECTION IN COPPER LEACHING 


THE KOERING METAL RECOVERY DRUM 


constructed for Cyaniding, Hypolixiviation, Copper Leaching, and Chlorination; 
combining Agitator, Filter and Washer; doing all functions between the grinding 
machinery and the precipitating device in one compact unit; accomplishing highest 
extraction in shortest period of time; saving labor, power, and chemicals. 


Most Economical Process for Treating Low Grade Ores 
Not an Experiment—Employed in Practical Use 


HAVE YOU ANY FILTER TROUBLE? 
We can solve your problem, no matter how difficult 


Arrange for sending ore samples for assays and test treatments. We have the best equipped 
metallurgical, analytical and testing laboratory. Write for particulars. 


KOERING CYANIDING PROCESS COMPANY 


Electroc! 
Mesber Society DETROIT, MICH. 
4 
CONDOR ”’ 


The original Red Friction Surface Rubber Belt. 
Still in the van of all Imitations. 


DREADNAUGHT WET ELEVATOR BELT } 


One-sixteenth Re-inforced Cover of Extra Tough Rubber Both Sides. 
The Most Efficient Belt Made for Wet Elevator Service. ; 


“LAMINA”? CONVEYOR BELTS 


Solid Layers or Plies—No Longitudinal Duck Seams. 
Rubber Cover Thickest Where Abrasion is Greatest—At the Center. 
Runs Straighter—Stretches Less—Lasts Longer. 


We make all kinds of hose, too. 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfs. Company 


Factories and Executive Offices — Passaic, N. J. 
Branches in all Large Cities 
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The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 
FUSE CAPS 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ml. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY KEQUIREMENT 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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40% STRENGTH: 
A 


Load Bore Holes With 
Red Cross Extra 


THE 
UNIVERSAL EXPLOSIVE 


Red Cross Extra Dynamite is a 
LOW FREEZING, all-the-year- 
‘round, high efficiency explosive 
especially 


Adapted to Mining Ores 


It is made in all standard strengths 
from 20 to 60% and guaranteed 
to be as represented by cartridge 
markings. 


Red Cross Extra Dynamites are as 
strong, stable and efficient as any 
other standard explosive. 


If no test of Red Cross Extra has 
been made, make one at once,— 
it is the least expensive and most 
efficient explosive. 


Tell us what kind of ore is being mined to 
enable us to give practi blasting 
directions. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Powder Makers Since 1802 
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UBBER COVERED WIRE 
INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 

the direction of the underwriters labora- 

tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing. 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under ser- 
vice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciencv over the long- 
est neriod of usage. 

The specifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
tequirements of in- 
door uce in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the most exacting 
outdoor exposur, 

Send for Booktet 
describing. 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell drill- 
ing, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derricks, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in Americon 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


Made by 
American Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


New York 
Worcester 


Cleveland 
Denver 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 
Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES. 


Unexcelled Service 


New Catalogue now ready. Send for your copy. 


Dependable Merchandise 
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We Can Save You Money— 


100% on lubricators—because we furnish all you need absolutely free. 
35% on cylinder oil—because Ohio Cylinder Grease lasts 3 to 5 times as long. 


50% on packing—because Ohio Cylinder Grease more than doubles its life. 


This grease also Increases Power—Decreases Repairs and keeps exhaust free from oil. 
It will give you better and more economical lubrication than any oil made. 

Hundreds of plants are using it—Why not you? Testing outfit is furnished free—just drop 
us a line and say you would like to Try Ohio Cylinder Grease. 


THE OHIO GREASE Co. » Box 1015, Loudonville, O, 


An Asset for You JIGS. 


as Well as Us FORALL PURPOSES TO 


WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


MARK 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 


Much thought and energy and money has 
been used to make O-B Materials of such removal of concentrates. 


quality that the O-B Trade Mark has come to ill s 
be a symbol of reliability and responsibility. Will successfully handle ores up 
to 24%” round hole. 


And just as you would take care to keep 
valuable machinery in good order or exert 


every effort to protect your investment in an ROUGHING J IGS 
important building, so we strive always to 
maintain the integrity of this O-B Mark. <n 
O-B Trolley Materials, Rail Bonds and In- 
sulators and described in Catalog No. 16. G * H . E L M Oo R E 
E > 
THE OHIO BRASS CO. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO Philadelphia 


To insure uninterrupted ae 
service from your trolley aged 
lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. , 


Catalog on Request Combination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Sure Grip” Clamp 
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ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 


| Phillips Patent 
| Open Cap © 
| Wheel 'Fruck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 

are real and tangible. The wheels will 

not wear out internally and are guaran- 

= teed in this respect; they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
=: of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will oh ~. six 
= months to a year with one lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 


investigate this Truck. 
Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 
Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street :: Office and Works :: PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Big Production Makes Low Grade Ore Profitable 


Fo > the low cost of handling as the treatment makes this possible—treatment today being so largely 
mechanical. 

“S-A" Labor Saving Devices—Belt Conveyors, Feeders, Pan Conveyors, etc.—enable concentrator, smelter 
and mine owners to handle huge quantities of low-grade ore profitably. 

It is impossible to manufacture a ‘“‘cheap” conveyor that will handle large capacities economically. ‘‘S-A” 
Conveyors stand the gaff. Why? Because they are designed and built by men who know the field and specialize 
on this particular class of equipment only. 

“S-A"’ Engineers are not bound by hard and fast rules but adapt their skill to overcoming physical conditions. 


This traveling hopper and steel apron 
feeder travels on rails above a belt con- 
veyor and may be moved to a position 
beneath any one of several bin gates, 

which serve the conveyor. The apron and truck are driven by individual electric motors. The operator's platform 
with controllers for each motor is at the opposite end of the frame. This type of feeder was designed to meet a condi- 
tion where otherwise a number of stationary feeders with separate drives would have been required. 


Height of Machine 
8 ft. 91% in. 


**S-A”? Double Traveling Grizzley 
makes the following separation: 

3-in. to 24-in. lumps to 


“S-A” Co. have kept abreast of the times and anticipated the future. So let the “‘S-A” Engineering Corps care- 


fully study your particular requirements. Advice, liminary plans and cost estimation (and a year’s subscription 
to organ, “The Labor Saver”), free—no obligation incurred. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 
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Vot. 3, No. 10 


WASHINGTON 


OctToBER, 1917 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


As has been previously announced, the 
American Mining Congress will not hold 
a convention during the present year. 
Instead of its twentieth annual conven- 
tion, it has been decided to issue a special 
Twentieth Anniversary number of THE 
MINING ConcrREss JOURNAL, in which it 
will be undertaken to concentrate the 
best thought of the mining industry upon 
the various questions which- would nat- 
urally have been discussed had a conven- 
tion been held. It is hoped that con- 
densed statements, giving the views of 
many thousands of men interested in the 
mining industry, may be assembled and 
that the best thought upon its varied 
problems may be better secured by this 
plan than through a convention. 

Engineering problems are not greatly 
varied by the present disturbances. Eco- 
nomic and legislative conditions will be 
substantially altered, and because of 
these changes a greater need of foresight 
and preconsideration is necessary. 

Contributions will be confined to mat- 
ters pertaining to the economics of the 
operation of mines and the distribution 
and exchange of mining products. 

It is believed that by this plan a better 
consensus of the views of the mining 
men of the nation can be assembled and 
a better purpose served without interfer- 
ing with the efforts which every member 
of the Mining Congress desires to make 
in behalf of his country. 

Each of our members is requested to 
submit to the secretary such questions as 
in his opinion should be considered in 


order that this general plan may be made 
most effective. 


ANNUAL ASSESSMENT BILL 


The passage by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of S. J. Res. 78 as amended by 
the Mining Committee of the House is 
an evidence of what a real effective con- 
gressman can accomplish as well as a 
tribute to the standing in the House of 
Representatives gained by Congressman: 
Edward T. Taylor of Colorado. 

There has always been a difference of 
opinion as to the advisability in normal 
times of setting aside the law requiring 
$100 worth of development work to be 
done upon each mining claim annually. 
Some few have questioned whether this 
should have been done this year but the 
preponderance of good judgment fa- 
vored the setting aside of the law as a 
war measure to the end that the labor re- 
quired for this work should this, year be 
applied directly to the production of 
those minerals so greatly needed by the 
industries of the nation. 

Had there been no question as to the 
advisability of this legislation it would 
have been a difficult thing to secure its 
enactment during the present special ses- 
sion of Congress when its whole atten- 
tion is centered on necessary war legisla- 
tion. To secure the passage of a bill 
regarded by many eastern men as of 
little importance is a great tribute to the 
standing and personal effectiveness of 
Senator Shafroth, Congressman Taylor. 
and other Western Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, who are entitled ‘to the plau- 
dits of the West for service in this behalf. 
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LOYALTY AND 
THE CLOSED SHOP 


The strike of the employes in the navy 
yards at San Francisco and elsewhere 
is a matter of very serious importance. 
The service of the men employed in 
these plants is just as important to the 
country as the service of the soldiers in 
the ranks; in fact, it may be even more 
important. In fact, the equipment re- 
quired is absolutely essential to the com- 
plete fighting machine. The soldiers in 
the ranks get a compensation of $30 a 
month and expenses ; the men in the ship- 
yards receive $4 and are asking that this 
amount shall be increased to $6 a day. 
The soldier is forced to leave his home 
and family, to give up his job, to face the 
enemy’s bullets, to suffer the depriva- 
tions of army life, and is required to 
work for less than half of the wages re- 
ceived by the shipyard employes. If 
this soldier shall desert his post, he is 
court-martialed and shot. The deser- 
tion of an employe of the Government 
engaged in the production of war mate- 
rial is just as unpatriotic and disloyal as 
the desertion of a soldier in the ranks, 
and there seems to be no substantial rea- 
son why he should be treated differently. 

When the national honor and safety 
are at stake and the public interest re- 
quires production without reference to 
cost, then it would seem to be little less 
than treason for those who are produc- 
ing the food, munitions and supplies for 
our army and the ships, without which 
the army and its supplies cannot be 
transported to the seat of war, shall be 
stopped while the question of wages is 
being adjusted. Republican government 
will be a failure unless in time of national 
stress the rights of individual liberty are 
cheerfully surrendered to the extent that 
autocratic control is necessary for the 
protection of the nation’s existence. 
Profuse declarations of loyalty to the 
Government come with poor grace from 
the men who lay down their tools and 
desert their posts during a time of war, 
and with poorer grace still from the 
great labor leaders who are base enough 
to secretly commend a strike while pub- 
licly deploring the cessation of work and 
who advise their followers to take advan- 
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tage of the present situation to insist 
upon the complete recognition of the 
union and the closed shop. Not long 
ago work upon the cantonments which 
were being erected for the soldiers’ 
training camps was stopped abruptly and 
work was only permitted to proceed un- 
der the closed-shop principle, where 
none but union men were to be employed. 
To demand wages commensurate with 
the cost of living and the service ren- 
dered is legitimate ; to demand the closed 
shop as a paramount issue at this time is 
not loyal and should not be tolerated. It 
is high time that the drastic authority 
which has been placed with the admin- 
istration shall be exercised without dis- 
crimination against both capital and 
labor. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF 
BUSINESS COMBINATIONS 


In the early history of the United 
States each business agency was allowed 
to pursue its own course without limita- 
tion on the part of the Government. 
Then it became apparent that large busi- 
ness organizations not only had power 
but actually did infringe upon the rights 
of individuals and were able to throttle 
competition by driving independent op- 
erations from the field, secure for them- 
selves a monopoly of production, and 
thus create unbearable burdens upon the 
people as a whole. To meet this situa- 
tion the Sherman anti-trust law was 
passed, prohibiting business combina- 
tions from restricting production or con- 
trolling prices. It required many years 
for the courts to so construe this law as 
to make it as effective as it was designed 
to be. The execution of this law in some 
respects was beneficial to the public; in 
other respects it put a limitation upon 
that cooperation which made for the 
cheapest production in the common in- 
terest. The Federal Trade Commission 
was designed by its early advocates to 
provide governmental regulation for 
such combinations as could serve the 
public if properly conducted, with 
power to restrict the operations of these 
organizations whenever the public good 
required it. It was believed that through 
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such an organization the so-called “twi- 
light zone,” representing the middle 
ground between monopoly upon the one 
side and absolute disorganization upon 
the other, could be so controlled as to 
secure the highest efficiency from all pro- 
ductive units and create that ideal con- 
dition in which the workman shall re- 
ceive a proper wage, the operator shall 
receive a fair profit, and the public shall 
have its product at the most reasonable 
price consistent with the proper and or- 
derly operation of the business enter- 
prise. In the enactment of the Federal 
Trade Commission law Congress did not 
see fit to give that body these powers, 
and contented itself by creating full au- 
thority for investigation and publicity, 
but no power to approve a combination, 
no matter how beneficial to the public its 
operation might promise ta be. THE 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL believes 
that future conditions call for a further 
consideration of the importance of this 
character of legislation. Perhaps no in- 
dustry needs such legislation more than 
does the bituminous coal industry. 


THE FUEL ADMINISTRATION 


A disposition to criticise the coal ad- 
ministration at Washington should be 
tempered by a conception of the stupen- 
dous magnitude of the task undertaken. 
The control of a business with an annual 
production valued at from three-quar- 
ters of a billion to a billion dollars, a 
business with an investment of about ten 
billions of dollars, a business which has 
been carried on by more than five thou: 
sand distinct and separate enterprises, 
each operating under its own special 
conditions, both as to the character of its 
product, the thickness of the seams and 
depth of workings, the efficiency of its 
equipment, its proximity to transporta- 
tion facilities, and its relation to its ulti- 
mate market, and the ever-present wage 
question—is no small task for a well- 
trained and competent organization. 
There can be no doubt of the tense desire 
of the coal administrator to so handle 
this situation as to furnish ample fuel 
for the nation’s needs at the lowest price 
which is consistent with proper operat- 
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ing conditions and with a reasonable 
profit to the operator. There is little 
doubt that in due course of time 
these things may be accomplished. It is 
not surprising that the effort to handle 
this stupendous enterprise by a hurriedly 
created organization purposely formed 
of men without practical knowledge of 
the business has, temporarily at least, 
interfered with the processes of produc- 
tion and distribution, which at this time 
should go forward with the greatest 
celerity. Surely those who are disposed 
to criticise should take into considera- 
tion the difficulties of the task under- 
taken and not be too impatient with the 
personnel of the organization. It is fre- 
quently urged that the coal administrator 
should have been a man thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the business of coal produc- 
tion, in view of the fact that so little 
time in which one unacquainted with the 
details of the coal business had to master 
its intricacies and prepare himself fairly 
for the task in hand. Granting this, it 
is also true that the public at large would 
have criticised much more severely the 
appointment of a coal operator to this 
responsibility. Perhaps they should not, 
but the fact remains that the public, as 
a whole, has had no comprehension of 
the economic conditions underlying the 
coal production and has been led to be- 
lieve by press reports and otherwise that 
coal operators are undeserving of any 
confidence or consideration. Whatever 
the condition, it is the patriotic duty of 
every coal operator to increase his pro- 
duction to the highest possible limit and 
to coordinate his efforts with the coal 
administration in such manner as will 
best meet the requirements of the 
country. 


THE COAL SUPPLY 


There seems to be no reason to change 
the statement of THE Mrninc CoNGREss 
JourNAL of September that in order to 
meet probable coal demands abnormal 
production and abnormal distribution 
must be immediately begun. A month 
has passed since that time, and instead 
of abnormal production there has been 
a very considerable decrease of normal 
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production. Coal men from various 
parts of the country have been endeavor- 
ing to secure from the Fuel Adminis- 
trator some assurance that the mines un- 
der their control would not be forced to 
close or operate at a loss. We assume 
that Dr. Garfield has beenj doing his 
best to relieve the situation. We assume 
also the fact that under any circum- 
stances it would -be utterly impossible 
for one with no practical knowledge of 
the coal business to handle effectively so 
great a task as has been set for the coal 
administration. It would be impossible 
for any single practical coal man, no 
matter how efficient in his own field of 
operation, to be able to fix fair prices 
and direct the operation of different coal 
mining districts, each with its own pecu- 
liar problems and operating under cost 
conditions entirely different. To create 
an organization able to direct such stu- 
pendous operations carried on in differ- 
ent sections of the country under cost 
conditions varying from 100 to 300 per 
cent is the work of years and not of 
days. Under these circumstances, *im- 
practical requirements should not be per- 
mitted to interfere with production. 
THe Mrintinc Concress JOURNAL 
stated in its September issue that there 
was a strong probability of a shortage of 
50,000,000 tons of coal during the com- 
ing winter. There seems every reason 
now to increase this estimate. The fail- 
ure to act promptly will more than any- 
thing else be responsible for this in- 
creased shortage of production. It is not 
that the coal administrator did not mean 
to do the very best thing in the circum- 


‘stances, but it is because of the fact that 


the direction of the coal business was 
not put in the hands of men representing 
the various districts who understand the 
situation and who could have stimulated 
production from the beginning. We 
earnestly hope that our prediction will 
prove to be without foundation, and 
that by some process the needs of the 
country for fuel will be met. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
COAL SHORTAGE 


The great business of furnishing coal 
to the consumers of the nation is divided 


‘into three distinct parts—production, 
transportation, and the final or retail dis- 
tribution. It is the business of the coal 
operator—and every natural motive 
urges his best effort in that behalf—to 
produce coal as economically and as effi- 
ciently as can be done with due regard 
to the proper conservation of the na- 
tion’s fuel supply, the payment of a fair 
wage to the miners, and the creation of 
such safety and living conditions as are 
due to every American workman. 

Having produced this coal and loaded 
it in the cars at the pit mouth, the re- 
sponsibility of the producer is at an end. 
At this point transportation responsibi- 
lities begin, and in order that there shall 
be an economical and efficient distribu- 
tion of this coal the necessity devolves 
upon the transportation company to fur- 
nish cars as and when needed and to 
start these cars upon their way to their 
final destination promptly after being 
filled. There are no facilities at the mine 
for the storage of coal, and under exist- 
ing circumstances none are reasonably 
possible. It is, therefore, seen that unless 
the railroad company furnishes cars as 
they may be needed for loading, the 
operator must await the time when cars 
do arrive. Without cars to transport the 
coal away from the pit mouth, there can 
be no production. 

The third responsibility rests in the 
final distribution of coal after it has 
been turned over by the railroad to its 
consignee. Here there must be some 
storage facilities, because of the fact 
that, with the exception of the large 
manufacturing and railroad consumers, 
domestic demands mature largely dur- 
ing the winter months, and it is impossi- 
ble for the railroad, under present con- 
ditions, to transport the whole winter's 
coal during the winter months. It is 
equally impossible for the coal operators 
to produce coal for the whole year’s use 
during the winter months. ‘The lack of 
storage facilities and fluctuation in 
prices frequently prevent the dealer 
from laying in during the summer 
months that supply of coal which is re- 
quired to meet the winter demand. This 
is manifest by the small number of 
working days in the bituminous mines 
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of the country, averaging possibly a little 
more than: two hundred days per year. 
The problem which faces the bituminous 
coal industry and the country as a whole 
is the coordination of productive forces, 
to the end that steady employment may 
be given to the miners and that the 
equipment of the railroads may be suffi- 
cient to properly deliver this coal to the 
ultimate consumer.. In anticipation oi 
very bitter criticism which must be lev- 
eled against someone because of a short- 
age of coal during the coming months, it 
is well to point out that the coal pro- 
ducer’s responsibility ends at the pit 
mouth; that he cannot produce coal until 
he has orders for it; that even with or- 
ders granted the cannot produce coal un- 
less the railroad carries it away, and, 
therefore, the ‘blame for coal shortage 
must necessarily rest either.with the 
railroad which: fails to' transport or with 
that public ageney which, by holding out 
to the dealers: it coal that a better price 
will be available at a later date, prevents 
the purchase of bituminous coal at 4 
time when it is possible for the producer 
to deliver it at. the pit mouth and the 
railroad to transport it to its destination. 
The price-fixing experiment of the recent 
past will be primarily responsible for the 
failure of dealers to buy at a time when 
delivery could ‘be made. Every interfer- 
ence with the ‘orderly conduct of busi- 
ness through those channels which the 
business judgment of many brilliant men 
during the course of many years has de- 
veloped is bound to bring suffering to 
some one. -It is unfortunately true that 
the public mind is so educated upon the 
coal question that it will blame the oper- 
ator for the shortage instead of putting 
the blame where it should be—with that 
agency which*disturbs the public mind 
as to future coal prices. 


THE LEVER BILL 
AND COAL PRICES 


Any suggestion that the rules laid 
down by the administration should not 
be implicitly followed would seem to be 
out of place. If, however, a ruling of 
the administration or any of its agencies 
is plainly caleulated to bring disaster, it 
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would then seem to be the duty of those 
who appreciate the situation to question 
the authorities and point out the ‘reasons 
why the ruling should not be ‘enforéed. 
Every fair construction which can be 
placed upon the Lever food bill indi- 
cates an intention to leave a fair profit 
to the producer under all circumstances. 
While the President is authorized to fix 
prices, the intent of the bill as it relates 
to coal is that this shall be done after 
the Federal Trade Commission ‘has: com- 
pleted an inquiry as to the cost of ‘pro- 
duction, and the President is authorized 
to fix the price at which such commodity 
shall be sold by producers in accordarice 
with the following restrictions: “In fix- 
ing maximum prices for producers‘ the 
commission will allow the cost of pro- 
duction, including the expense of opera+ 
tion, maintenance, and depreciation, and 
shall add thereto a just and reasonable 
profit.”. It is plainly the intent of- the 
law that no price shall be fixed so: low 
as to leave the producer without a@*fair 
profit. The tentative price fixed-by the 
President is believed to be much below 
cost of production in certain sections of 
the country. Many coal mines‘are ‘slack- 
ing in production because of the fear of 
being forced to sell coal at less than the 
cost of production. Ture Mintnc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL believes this fear to be 
unfounded. It believes that the Fuel 
Administrator will in the end permit 
every operator to make a fair profit. It 
therefore urges every coal producer to 
speed up his production to the highest 
limit and to sell his coal at the lowest 
price possible which will leave him’ the 
fair profit which the statute intended him 
to have. The purpose of the food bill is 
most beneficent, but its administration 
does not intend and must not be per- 
mitted to make impossible this beneficent 
purpose. It is imperative that the people 
shall be supplied with food and fuel. . It 
is important that these supplies shall be 
furnished to them at the lowest possible 
cost. To the extent that the bill or its 
administration hampers production, it 
has failed of its purpose. It seems prob- 
able that the sale of coal at a price which 
leaves a fair profit to the producer will 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


As has been previously announced, the 
American Mining Congress will not hold 
a convention during the present year. 
Instead of its twentieth annual conven- 
tion, it has been decided to issue a special 
Twentieth Anniversary number of THe 
Mrninc Concress JOURNAL, in which it 
will be undertaken to concentrate the 
best thought of the mining industry upon 
the various questions which would nat- 
urally have been discussed had a conven- 
tion been held. It is hoped that con- 
densed statements, giving the views .of 
many thousands of men interested in the 
mining industry, may be assembled and 
that the best thought upon its varied 
problems may be better secured by this 
plan than through a convention. 

Engineering problems are not greatly 
varied by the present disturbances. Eco- 
nomic and legislative conditions will be 
substantially altered, and because of 
these changes a greater need of foresight 
and preconsideration is necessary. 

Contributions will be confined to mat- 
ters pertaining to the economics of the 
operation of mines and the distribution 
and exchange of mining products. 

It is believed that by this plan a better 
consensus of the views of the mining 
men of the nation can be assembled and 
a better purpose served without interfer- 
ing with the efforts which every member 
of the Mining Congress desires to make 
in behalf of his country. 

Each of our members is requested to 
submit to the secretary such questions as 
in his opinion should be considered in 


order that this general plan may be made 
most effective. 
ANNUAL ASSESSMENT BILL 

The passage by the llouse of Repre- 
sentatives of S. J. Res. 78 as amended by 
the Mining Committee of the House is 
an evidence of what a real effective con- 
gressman can accomplish as well as a 
tribute to the standing in the House of 
Representatives gained by Congressman 
Kdward T. ‘Taylor of Colorado. 

There has always been a difference of 
opinion as to the advisability in normal 
times of setting aside the law requiring 
$100 worth of development work to be 
done upon each mining claim annually. 
Some few have questioned whether this 
should have been done this year but the 
preponderance of good judgment fa- 
vored the setting aside of the law as a 
war measure to the end that the labor re 
quired for this work should this year be 
applied directly to the production of 
those minerals so greatly needed by the 
industries of the nation. 

Had there been no question as to the 
advisability of this legislation it would 
have been a difficult thing to secure its 
enactment during the present special ses- 
sion of Congress when its whole atten- 
tion is centered on necessary war legisla- 
tion. To secure the passage of a bill 
regarded by many eastern men as of 
little importance is a great tribute to the 
standing and personal effectiveness of 
Senator Shafroth, Congressman Taylor, 
and other Western Senators and Repre 
sentatives, who are entitled to the plau- 
dits of the West for service in this behalf. 
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LOYALTY AND 


THE CLOSED SHOP 


The strike of the employes in the navy 
yards at San Francisco and elsewhere 
is a matter of very serious importance. 
The service of the men employed in 
these plants is just as important to the 
country as the service of the soldiers in 
the ranks; in fact, it may be even more 
important. In fact, the equipment re- 
quired is absolutely essential to the com- 
plete fighting machine. ‘The soldiers in 
the ranks get a compensation of $30 a 
month and expenses ; the men in the ship- 
yards receive $4 and are asking that this 
amount shall be increased to $6 a day. 
The soldier is forced to leave his home 
and family, to give up his job, to face the 
enemy's bullets, to suffer the depriva- 
tions of army life, and is required to 
work for less than half of the wages re- 
ceived by the shipyard employes. — If 
this soldier shall desert his post, he is 
court-martialed and shot. The deser- 
tion of an employe of the Government 
engaged in the production of war mate- 
rial is just as unpatriotic and disloyal as 
the desertion of a soldier in the ranks, 
and there seems to be no substantial rea- 
son why he should be treated differently. 

When the national honor and safety 
are at stake and the public interest re- 
quires production without reference to 
cost, then it would seem to be little less 
than treason for those who are produc- 
ing the food, munitions and supplies for 
our army and the ships, without which 
the army and its supplies cannot be 
transported to the seat of war, shall be 
stopped while the question of wages is 
being adjusted. Republican government 
will be a failure unless in time of national 
stress the rights of individual liberty are 
cheerfully surrendered to the extent that 
autocratic control is necessary for the 
protection of the nation’s existence. 
Profuse declarations of loyalty to the 
Government come with poor grace from 
the men who lay down their tools and 
desert their posts during a time of war, 
and with poorer grace still from the 
great labor leaders who are base enough 
to secretly commend a strike while pub- 
licly deploring the cessation of work and 
who advise their followers to take advan- 


tage of the present situation to insist 
upon the complete recognition of the 
union and the closed shop. Not long 
ago work upon the cantonments which 
were being erected for the soldiers’ 
training camps was stopped abruptly and 
work was only permitted to proceed un- 
der the closed-shop principle, where 
none but union men were to be employed. 
To demand wages commensurate with 
the cost of living and the service ren- 
dered is legitimate ; to demand the closed 
shop as a paramount issue at this time is 
not loyal and should not be tolerated. It 
is high time that the drastic authority 
which has been placed with the admin- 
istration shall be exercised without dis- 
crimination against both capital and 
labor. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF 
BUSINESS COMBINATIONS 


In the early history of the United 
States each business agency was allowed 
to pursue its own course without limita- 
tion on the part of the Government. 
Then it became apparent that large busi- 
ness organizations not only had power 
but actually did infringe upon the rights 
of individuals and were able to throttle 
competition by driving independent op- 
erations from the field, secure for them- 
selves a monopoly of production, and 
thus create unbearable burdens upon the 
people as a whole. To meet this situa- 
tion the Sherman anti-trust law was 
passed, prohibiting business combina- 
tions from restricting production or con- 
trolling prices. It required many years 
for the courts to so construe this law as 
to make it as effective as it was designed 
to be. The execution of this law in some 
respects was beneficial to the public; in 
other respects it put a limitation upon 
that cooperation which made for the 
cheapest production in the common in- 
terest. The Federal Trade Commission 
was designed by its early advocates to 
provide governmental regulation — for 
such combinations as could serve the 
public if properly conducted, with 


power to restrict the operations of these 
organizations whenever the public good 
required it. 


It was believed that through 
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such an organization the so-called “twi- 
light zone,” representing the middle 
ground between monopoly upon the one 
side and absolute disorganization upon 
the other, could be so controlled as to 
secure the highest efficiency from all pro- 
ductive units and create that ideal con- 
dition in which the workman shall re- 
ceive a proper wage, the operator shall 
receive a fair profit, and the public shall 
have its product at the most reasonable 
price consistent with the proper and or- 
derly operation of the business enter- 
prise. In the enactment of the Federal 
Trade Commission law Congress did not 
see fit to give that body these powers, 
and contented itself by creating full au- 
thority for investigation and_ publicity, 
but no power to approve a combination, 
no matter how beneficial to the public its 
operation might promise to be. THe 
Mintnc Concress JOURNAL ‘believes 
that future conditions call for a further 
consideration of the importance of this 
character of legislation. Perhaps no in- 
dustry needs such legislation more than 
does the bituminous coal industry. 


THE FUEL ADMINISTRATION 

A disposition to criticise the coal ad- 
ministration at Washington should be 
tempered by a conception of the stupen- 
dous magnitude of the task undertaken. 
The control of a business with an annua! 
production valued at from three-quar- 
ters of a billion to a billion dollars, a 
business with an investment of about ten 
billions of dollars, a business which has 
been carried on by more than five thou: 
sand distinct and separate enterprises, 
each operating under its own special 
conditions, both as to the character of its 
product, the thickness of the seams and 
depth of workings, the efficiency of its 
equipment, its proximity to transporta- 
tion facilities, and its relation to its ultt 
mate market, and the ever-present wage 
question—is no small task for a well- 
trained and competent organization. 
There can be no doubt of the tense desire 
of the coal administrator to so handle 
this situation as to furnish ample fuel 
for the nation’s needs at the lowest price 
which is consistent with proper operat- 
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ing conditions and with a reasonable 
profit to the operator. There is little 
doubt that in due course of time 
these things may be accomplished. It is 
not surprising that the effort to handle 
this stupendous enterprise by a hurriedly 
created organization purposely formed 
of men without practical knowledge of 
the business has, temporarily at least, 
interfered with the processes of produc- 
tion and distribution, which at this time 
should go forward with the greatest 
celerity. . Surely those who are disposed 
to criticise should take into considera- 
tion the difficulties of the task under- 
taken and not be too impatient with the 
personnel of the organization. It is fre 
quently urged that the coal administrator 
should have been a man thoroughly fa-+ 
miliar with the business of coal produc 
tion, in view of the fact that so little 
time in which one unacquainted with the 
details of the coal business had to master 
its intricacies and prepare himself fairly 
for the task in hand. Granting this, it 
is also true that the public at large would 
have criticised much more severely the 
appointment of a coal operator to this 
responsibility. Perhaps they should not, 
but the fact remains that the public, as 
a whole, has had no comprehension of 
the economic conditions underlying the 
coal production and has been led to be 
lieve by press reports and otherwise that 
coal operators are undeserving of any 
confidence or consideration. Whatever 
the condition, it is,the patriotic duty of 
every coal operator to increase his pro 
duction to the highest possible limit and 
to coordinate his efforts with the coai 


administration in such manner as. will 
best meet the requirements of — the 
country. 


THE COAL SUPPLY 

There seems to be no reason to change 
the statement of THe Mintnc CONGRESS 
JouRNAL of September that in order to 
meet probable coal demands abnormal 
production and abnormal distribution 
must be immediately begun. A month 
has passed since that time, and instead 
of abnormal production there has been 
a very considerable decrease of normal 
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production. Coal men from various 
parts of the country have been endeavor- 
ing to secure from the Fuel Adminis- 
trator some assurance that the mines un- 
der their control would not be forced to 
close or operate at a loss. We assume 
that Dr. Garfield has beenj doing his 
best to relieve the situation. We assume 
also the fact that under any circum- 
stances it would be utterly impossible 
for one with no practical knowledge of 
the coal business to handle effectively so 
great a task as has been set for the coal 
administration. It would be impossible 
for any single practical coal man, no 
matter how efficient in his own field of 
operation, to be able to fix fair prices 
and direct the operation of different coal 
mining districts, each with its own pecu- 
liar problems and operating under cost 
conditions entirely different. To create 
an organization able to direct such stu- 
pendous operations carried on in differ- 
ent sections of the country under cost 
conditions varying fron 100 to 300 per 
cent is the work of years and not of 
days. Under these circumstances, im- 
practical requirements should not be per- 
mitted to interfere with production. 

THe Mintnc Concress JOURNAL 
stated in its September issue that there 
was a strong probability of a shortage of 
50,000,000 tons of coal during the com- 
ing winter. There seems every reason 
now to increase this estimate. The fail- 
ure to act promptly will more than any- 
thing else be respopsible for this in- 
creased shortage of production. It is not 
that the coal administrator did not mean 
to do the very best thing in the circum- 
stances, but it is because of the fact that 
the direction of the coal business was 
not put in the hands of men representing 
the various districts who understand the 
situation and who could have stimulated 
production from the beginning. We 
earnestly hope that our prediction will 
prove to be without foundation, and 
that by some process the needs of the 
country for fuel will be met. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
COAL SHORTAGE 
The great business of furnishing coal 
to the consumers of the nation is divided 


into three distinct parts—production, 
transportation, and the final or retail dis- 
tribution. It is the business of the coal 
operator —and every natural motive 
urges his best effort in that behalf—to 
produce coal as economically and as effi- 
ciently as can be done with due regard 
to the proper conservation of the na- 
tion’s fuel supply, the payment of a fair 
wage to the miners, and the creation of 
such safety and living conditions as are 
due to every American workman. 

Having produced this coal and loaded 
it in the cars at the pit mouth, the re- 
sponsibility of the producer is at an end. 
At this point transportation responsibi- 
lities begin, and in order that there shall 
be an economical and efficient distribu- 
tion of this coal the necessity devolves 
upon the transportation company to fur- 
nish cars as and when needed and to 
start these cars upon their way to their 
final destination promptly after being 
filled. There are no facilities at the mine 
for the storage of coal, and under exist- 
ing circumstances none are reasonably 
possible, It is, therefore, seen that unless 
the railroad company furnishes cars as 
they may be needed for loading, the 
operator must await the time when cars 
do arrive. Without cars to transport the 
coal away from the pit mouth, there can 
be no production. 

The third responsibility rests in the 
final distribution of coal after it has 
been turned over by the railroad to its 
consignee. JIlere there must be some 
storage facilities, because of the fact 
that, with the exception of the large 
manufacturing and railroad consumers, 
domestic demands mature largely dur- 
ing the winter months, and it is impossi- 
ble for the railroad, under present con- 
ditions, to transport-the whole winter's 
coal during the winter months. It is 
equally impossible for the coal operators 
to produce coal for the whole year’s use 
during the winter months. The lack of 


storage facilities and fluctuation in 
prices frequently prevent the dealer 
from laying in during the summer 


months that supply of coal which is re- 
quired to meet the winter demand. This 
is manifest by the small number of 
working days in the bituminous mines 
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of the country, averaging possibly a little 
more than two hundred days per year. 
The problem which faces the bituminous 
coal industry and the country as a whole 
is the coordination of productive forces, 
to the end that steady employment may 
be given to the miners and that the 
equipnent of the railroads may be suffi- 
cient to properly deliver this coal to the 
ultimate consumer. In anticipation of 
very bitter criticism which must be lev- 
eled against someone because of a short- 
age of coal during the coming months, it 
is well to point out that the coal pro- 
ducer’s responsibility ends at the pit 
mouth; that he cannot produce coal until 
he has orders for it; that even with or- 
ders granted he cannot produce coal un- 
less the railroad carries it away, and, 
therefore, the blame for coal shortage 
must necessarily rest either with the 
railroad which fails to transport or with 
that public agency which, by holding out 
to the dealers in coal that a better price 
will be available at a later date, prevents 
the purchase of bituminous coal at a 
time when it is possible for the producer 
to deliver it at the pit mouth and the 
railroad to transport it to its destination. 
The price-fixing experiment of the recent 
past will be primarily responsible for the 
failure of dealers to buy at a time when 
delivery could be made. Every interfer- 
ence with the orderly conduct of busi- 
ness through those channels which the 
business judgment of many brilliant men 
during the course of many years has de- 
veloped is bound to bring suffering to 
some one. It is unfortunately true that 
the public mind is so educated upon the 
coal question that it will blame the oper- 
ator for the shortage instead of putting 
the blame where it should be—with that 
agency which disturbs the public mind 
as to future coal prices. 


THE LEVER BILL 
AND COAL PRICES 


Any suggestion that the rules laid 
down by the administration should not 
be implicitly followed would seem to be 
out of place. If, however, a ruling of 
the administration or any of its agencies 
is plainly calculated to bring disaster, it 
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would then seem to be the duty of those 
who appreciate the situation to question 
the authorities and point out the reasons 
why the ruling should not be enforced. 
Every fair construction which can be 
placed upon the Lever food bill indi- 
cates an intention to leave a fair profit 
to the producer under all circumstances. 
While the President is authorized to fix 
prices, the intent of the bill as it relates 
to coal is that this shall be done after 
the Federal Trade Commission has com- 
pleted an inquiry as to the cost of pro- 
duction, and the President is authorized 
to fix the price at which such commodity 
shall be sold by producers in accordance 
with the following restrictions: “In fix- 
ing maximum prices for producers the 
commission will allow the cost of pro- 
duction, including the expense of opera- 
tion, maintenance, and depreciation, and 
shall add thereto a just and reasonable 
profit.” It is plainly the intent of the 
law that no price shall be fixed so low 
as to leave the producer without a fair 
profit. The tentative price fixed by the 
President is believed to be much below 
cost of production in certain sections of 
the country. Many coal mines are slack- 
ing in production because of the fear of 
being forced to sell coal at less than the 
cost of production. THe Mintnc Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL believes this fear to be 
unfounded. It believes that the Fuel 
Administrator will in the end permit 
every operator to make a fair profit. It 
therefore urges every coal producer to 
speed up his production to the highest 
limit and to sell his coal at the lowest 
price possible which will leave hin the 
fair profit which the statute intended him 
to have. The purpose of the food bill is 
most beneficent, but its administration 
does not intend and must not be per- 
mitted to make impossible this beneficent 
purpose. It is imperative that the people 
shall be supplied with food and fuel. It 
is important that these supplies shall be 
furnished to them at the lowest possible 
cost. ‘To the extent that the bill or its 
administration hampers production, it 
has failed of its purpose. It seens prob 
able that the sale of coal at a price which 
leaves a fair profit to the producer will 
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not be counted a violation of the law, 
and that the courts will be ready to inter- 
fere to give every producer a fair profit 
who performs what seems to be his high- 
est patriotic duty, viz.: to produce the 
very largest amount of coal possible. If 
this were not the intent of the law, the 
provision would not have been included 
that “any person not satisfied with the 
price fixed may receive therefor 75 per 
cent of the fixed price and bring suit 
against the Government to recover such 
balance as in addition to the 75 per cent 
received will make a price covering costs 
and a fair profit.” This provision clearly 
indicates that the producer under all cir- 
cumstances is entitled to a fair profit, 
and in case of any difference of belief as 
to what constitutes a fair profit it shall 
he left to the courts for determination. 
This is the time for a perfect coopera- 
tion between producer and distributor 
and the consuming public. Every patri- 
otic reason impels you, Mr. Operator, to 
increase your production to the highest 
possible limit. Every principle of fair- 
ness, every reasonable construction of the 
law will justify you in selling your coal 
ata fair profit and of refusing to sell at 
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COAT, COOPERATION 
AFTER THE WAR 
lor tive years prior to the beginning 
of war conditions, the bituminous coal 
eperators of this country had facilities 
for the production of approximately 50 
per cent more coal than the market 
could possibly consume. The Sherman 
law absolutely forbade any combination 
through which these facilities of produc- 
tion might be lessened and the immense 
cost of their maintenance applied to 
other productive lines of industry. With 
three tons of coal available for a market 
which could consume but two tons, in a 
business which required continuous oper- 
ation to avoid loss and maximum produc- 
tion to keep down the overhead charges, 
ideal conditions for cut-throat competi- 
tion were present. The bituminous coal 
industry so took advantage of this oppor- 
tunity that for tive years the average 
selling price at the mine of the bitumi 


nous coal of the country was $1.11 per 
ton, while the cost of labor and supplies 
required in its production approximated 
96 cents per ton. Fifteen cents per ton 
was the amount available to pay for the 
coal in the ground, for the cost of mine 
development, for mining equipment, for 
interest upon the investment, for selling 
costs, and for the continuous risk of an 
accident which might at any time wipe 
out the total capital invested. The best 
estimates which have been made demon- 
strate that this coal, as a whole, was sold 
at a loss to the producer of approxi- 
mately 10 cents per ton. 

During the recent past the facilities for 
coal production have been very largely 
increased, and it is more than probable 
that when the war is over coal mines of 
the country will be able to produce from 
75 to 100 per cent more coal than the 
markets will be able to consume. If this 
prediction is anything like correct, there 
will be much greater need of cooperation 
between coal producers after the war is 
over than ever has existed in the past. 
It may be said that this is no time for the 
consideration of subjects of this kind. 
but in view of the fact that years are 
required to educate and concentrate the 
public thought upon any important issue 
it would seem time to begin the discus- 
sion of this subject in order that this 
machinery may be available when the 
great stress of changing conditions. 
after the war, is over. A more perfect 
cooperation and coordination of the 
forces will be necessary to meet the 
changing conditions, which are inevita- 
ble. There are few persons interested 
in trade today who are not anxiously 
speculating upon the condition in which 
trade will find itself tomorrow. THe 
Mintnc Concress JOURNAL will wel- 
come contributions discussing this sub- 
ject. 

PRICE-FIXING 

The order of the President of the 
United States fixing the price of coal for 
the various districts of the country is an 
order intended to stand until such time 
as it might be shown that the prices so 
fixed were unjust or fail to leave a rea- 
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sonable profit to the producer. These 
tentative prices were ordered, but were 
to be based upon cost of production plus 
a reasonable profit, to be fixed after the 
Federal Trade Commission shall deter- 
nine the costs. No definite price can be 
permanently fixed until investigation is 
made by the Federal ‘Trade Commission 
for each particular mine, concerning 
which a prima facie case is made if the 
case so fixed does not leave a reasonable 
profit. The Constitution of the United 
States provides that no person may be 
deprived of his property except by due 
process of law. Any rule which pre- 
vents a coal mine which represents a 
large investment from operating at a 
profit is a rule which does deprive a 
citizen of his right to property without 
due process of law. ‘The food bill does 
not contemplate that its administration 
shall accomplish this violation of the 
national Constitution. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION 
In every industrial dispute there are 
three parties in interest—the employer. 
the employe, and the public. In every 
industrial enterprise in which the public 
interest is directly involved the interest 
of the public should be paramount to the 
interest of either of the contending 
parties. The interest of the public ts 
best served by the continuous operation 
of productive forces, by the steady earn- 
ing power of both labor and capital. 
The Colorado industrial disputes in- 
vestigation act furnishes a method under 
which no strike can be legally declared 
for a period of thirty days, during which 
it becomes the duty of the industrial 
commission to investigate the situation 
and make public its finding as to the 
justice of the claims in dispute. 
President Wilson) recommended the 
enactment of a similar law by Congress, 
but the Congress which made itself ser- 
vile in executing the command of Presi- 
dent Wilson and the labor leaders for 
the enactnent of the Adamson eight- 
hour law has not given serious considera- 
tion to the demand of President Wil- 
son in opposition to the wish of Mr. 
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Gompers. Representatives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor spent some 
months in Colorado last year seeking to 
bring about the repeal of the Colorado 
industrial disputes investigation act. 
Failing in this, every effort has since 
been made by organized labor to ob- 
struct and defeat the operation of the 
law. Whether in the end this effort shall 
succeed or whether the law shall become 
a model for the legislatures of other 
States is a very important — public 
question. 
THE FARMER AND THE MINER 
Truly the farmer has come into his 
own. There was a time when the life 
of the farmer was one of continual 
drudgery, economy, and privation. [lis 
work-day began at daylight and ended 
some time after dark. ‘The mortgage 
upon his farm usually remained thereon 
until it was foreclosed by the owner. 
During those dreary days for the farmer 
he was given scant consideration in the 
making of laws which had to do with 
his business. Possibly the change in 
this regard has had much to do with the 
change farming conditions. The 
special regard for the farmer held by 
most legislators is plainly evident in the 
enactment of the food and fuel bill and 
its administration. A minimum price is 
placed upon wheat, a maximum price 
upon coal, The farmer is guaranteed a 
large profit upon wheat and is at liberty 
to get as much more as he can. ‘The coal 
operator restricted to a minimum 
profit upon the average cost of produc- 
tion and prohibited from getting any- 
thing beyond that. ‘The more expen 
sively operated mine must sell at the 
same price as the mine which has the 
power to produce cheaply. The high 
cost coal is refused a market, and not 
only this, but the operator is prohibited 
from hoarding this coal until such time 
as he can sell it at a profit. The law 
prohibits the storing, acquiring or hold 
ing of any article of food or fuel for the 
purpose of limiting the supply thereof 
to the public or affecting the market 
price, but specifically excepts the farmer, 
gardener, and farmers’ and fruit growers’ 
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associations and exchanges. Such dis- 
criminations are unwise and unfair, and 
would not be permitted to prevail if the 
inining industry were better organized. 


THE REPUBLIC AS 
A WAR MACHINE 


The United States has always been a 
country of remarkable productivity and 
equipped to meet a greatly increased de- 
mand, but to meet this demand and at 
the same time to withdraw from active 
work a million of its young and able- 
bodied men has created more or less dis- 
turbance in the usual routine of busi- 
ness affairs. Notwithstanding the stress 
of the present situation, it seems wise 
that future industrial conditions should 
not be lost sight of as the present rapid 
changes are being made. For many 
vears this country has witnessed a ten- 
dency toward centralization of powers 
in the Federal Government and a trend 
toward municipal ownership and muni- 
cipal control of business affairs. The 
present war situation has intensified to 
a marked degree the tendency toward a 
more autocratic control in governmental 
affairs and a disposition to regulate busi- 
ness operations. ‘The supreme test of a 
a government is that it shall be 

ble during times of national stress to 
secure unified action of its constituent 
parts in a great machine under absolute 
autocratic control. Tor a time the gov- 
ernment ceases to be democratic, in that 
the liberty of the individual must be 
ruthlessly set aside wherever and when- 
ever this may be required for the com- 
mon good. ‘This republic is now demon- 
strating most effectively its power to 
centralize and unify its resources. Will 
it be equally able to return to the condi- 
tions of individual liberty in the times to 
come ? 


H. F. Nash, D. W. brown, George Harris, 
W. H. Hutf, George Kimball, Alex. McNeill 
and W. W. Curtis comprise the delegation 
representing the coal interests of the State 
of Colorado, who have been spending several 
weeks at the Capital in behalf of their 
industry. 


PRESIDENT FIXES COPPER 
PRICE AT 23.5 CENTS 
Producers of the Red Metal Cooperate Patri- 


otically in the Extended Investigation Into 
Cost of Production 


After many weeks of discussion and nego- 
tiation, the President has named 23.5 cents as 
the price of copper, f. o, b. New York. This 
price is 7 cents higher than that named by the 
operators themselves, which was applied to 
48,000,000 pounds of the red metal which were 
furnished for Government requirements: The 
extent of their generosity to the Government 
on this occasion stands revealed, since the 
President’s price was based on a careful 
inquiry into costs by the Federal Trade 
Commission 

The spirit of the copper producers through- 
out the entire negotiation is commended on 
every hand in Government circles. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is warm in its praise 
of the cordial cooperation which has been 
accorded in one of the most difficult tasks 
which that organization has been called upon 
to undertake. Not only did the operators 
facilitate the work of the Trade Commission’s 
accountants by laying before them all of their 
records, but they aided very materially by 
detailing many of their best men to assist in 
the work. There was no case where returns 
were not made to the Trade Commission’s 
Various inquiries. 

At the War Industries Board and at the 
Council of National Defense the same char- 
acter of commendation is forthcoming. Off- 
cials generally are unanimous in stating that 
the copper producers have shown the highest 
type of patriotism throughout the entire 
negotiations. 

The President's statement, in full, is as 
follows: 

“After investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission as to the cost of producing cop- 
per, the President has approved an agreement 
made by the War Industries Board with the 
copper producers, fixing a price of 23% cents 
per pound, f. o. b. New York, subject to 
revision after four months. Three important 
conditions were imposed by the board—first, 
that the producers would not reduce the 
wages now being paid; second, that the oper- 
ators would sell to the Allies and to the 
public copper at the same price paid by the 
Government and take the necessary measures 
under the direction of the War Industries 

toard for the distribution of the copper, to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of 
speculators, who would increase the price to 
the public; and, third, that the operators 
pledge themselves to exert every effort neces- 
sary to keep up the production of copper to 
the maximum of the past so long as the war 
lasts. 

“The War Industries Board felt that the 
maintenance of the largest production should 
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be assured and that a reduction in wages 
should be avoided. ‘The stipulation that pres- 
ent wages shall not be reduced compels the 
maintenance of the highest wages ever paid 
in the industry, which without such stipula- 
tion would, with the reduction made in the 
price of copper, be reduced under the sliding 
scale so long in effect in the copper mines. 
Within this year copper has sold as high as 
36 cents per pound ,and the market price would 
now be higher than it is had it not been well 
known for some weeks that the Government 
would fix the price. 

“The principal copper producers throughout 
the country have evinced an admirable spirit, 
and for weeks have promptly supplied every 
request of the Government for copper with- 
out awaiting decision as to price and agree- 
ing to accept the price which the board should 
ultimately fix. The proper departments of 
the Government will be asked to take over 
the mines and plants of any producers who 
fail to conform to the arrangement and price, 
if any such there should be.” 


ATTORNEY GENERAL ANSWERS 
QUESTIONS REGARDING SECTION 
THREE OF FOOD CONTROL ACT 


With the creation of the War Industries 
Board which is the clearing house between the 
committees of the Council of National Defense 
and the government departments, it is believed 
that the requirements of section 3 of the Food 
Control Act have been met. The provisions of 
this section caused much uneasiness among 
members of the defense council committees 
and a number of tentative resignations were 
submitted. Most of the men serving on these 
committees were directly interested in raw 
materials and commodities which the Govy- 
ernment is purchasing. The demand for a 
thorough understanding of the matter was 
such that a series of questions were submitted 
to the Attorney General. 

The questions submitted to the Attorney 
General and the answers to them are as 
follows: 

Question 1. Is there compliance with the 
Act where such interested person is a mem- 
ber of the War Industries Board, and the 
Board makes a recommendation to a cqntract- 
ing department or contracting officer with re- 
gard to such contract or order, and the in- 
terested person does not participate in making 
such recommendation ? 

Answer. No, not unless such interested per- 
son makes the disclosure required by the Act. 
That he did not actually participate in the 
recommendation does not, in my opinion, re- 
lieve him of the duty of making the specified 
disclosure. 

Q. 2. Is there compliance with the Act where 
such interested person is a member of the 
Purchasing Commission of the War Indus- 
tries Board, and he makes a recommendation 
concerning such contract or order to the War 
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Industries Board, making a full disclosure of 
his interest? 

Yes. 

Q. 3. Is there compliance with the Act where 
such interested person is a member of the 
Purchasing Commission of the War Industries 
Board, and makes a recommendation directly 
to a contracting officer or department con- 
cerning such contract or order, making full 
disclosure of his interest? 

A. Yes; although in view of the narrow 
margin of difference which might exist in a 
given case between recommending, on the one 
hand, and inducing, soliciting, or awarding, on 
the other, it would be well as a practical matter 
for such persons to exercise great caution as 
to the kind of recommendation they shall 
make to a contracting officer. 

Q. 4. Is there compliance with the Act where 
such interested person, being a member of the 
sub-committee of the Council of National De- 
fense, makes, or participates in making, a 
recommendation concerning a contract or 
order to the War Industries Board, or to a 
council, board or commission of the United 
States or any member thereof, but not to a 
contracting department or officer, and makes 
a full disclosure of his interest? 

A. Unless I misunderstand it, I can see no 
difference in principle between this question 
and Question 2, and, therefore, answer yes. 

Q. 5. Is there compliance with the Act where 
such interested person is a member of the 
sub-committee and the sub-committee makes 
a recommendation concerning a contract to 
the War Industries Board, or to a council. 
board, or commission of the United States 
or any member thereof, but not to a contract- 
ing department or officer, and such sub-com- 
mittee makes a full disclosure of the interest 
of the interested person? 

A. No. The law requires the interested 
person himself to disclose his interest to the 
council, board, commission, or member or sub- 
ordinate thereof to whom the recommendation 
is addressed. 

Q. 6. Does the provision 
(such interested person) participate in the 
awarding of such contract or giving such 
order” ‘have the effect of nullifying the right 
to make recommendations to any council, 
board, or commission, when accompanied by 
a full and complete disclosure of interest? 

In my opinion, no. There is an obvious 
distinction between actually awarding a con- 
tract or giving an order and recommending 
that a contract be made or an order given. 


“Nor shall he 


James R. Henderson, of Bisbee, Ariz. 
president of the Citizens’ Protective League, 
together with Dr. Nelson Charles Bledsoe, C. 
K. Jacobson, J. C. Ryan, C. M. McKean and 
J. G. Berlindis, were recently in Washington. 
While here thev presented information con 
cerning the Arizona labor situation to the 
proper authorities 
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PRESIDENT’S COAL PRICES 
SHOWN TO BE TOO LOW 


Return to Peabody Schedule Is Anticipated 
—Dr. Garfield Makes Important Announce- 
ments 


That the President's coal prices are too low 
was clearly demonstrated during the past 
month. It is believed that Dr. H. A. Garfield, 
the Fuel Administrator, has been convinced 
of the fact, and it will not be surprising to 
those who are closely in touch with the situa- 
tion if recourse is had to the Peabody sched- 
ule. While the new schedule is expected to 
be greatly subdivided so as to take care of 
varying costs in different districts, it is the 
consensus of opinion among operators who 
have come to Washington that the industry 
requires a schedule which in the aggregate 
must be as high as that one agreed upon 
under the direction of Francis S. Peabody, 
chairman of the committee on coal production. 

During the month hundreds of operators 
have journeyed to Washington to explain to 
Dr. Garfield and the members of his staff the 
situation they have been called upon to meet. 
Great masses of data referring to costs have 
been turned over to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, all of which has tended to prove 
that the President’s schedule would curtail a 
large number of operations, and, most of all, 
would not stimulate production. 

Many important announcements have been 
issued by the Fuel Administration, which are 
covered in their entirety in this article. Most 
of the work of perfecting the machinery of 
the Fuel Administration in the individual 
States has been completed. 

There is still some talk of pooling the en- 
tire coal output of the country, but it is be- 
lieved that Dr. Garfield is opposed to the plan. 

The investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission of producing costs throughout 
the country was less than one-half completed. 
Therefore, when it became necessary for the 
commission to furnish the President with cost 
figures upon which to predicate his proclama- 
tion statistical figures from the archives of 
the Geological Surveys had to be relied upon. 
Mines producing the high-cost coal, especially 
prepared, were averaged in with mines pro- 
ducing only unprepared low-grade mine-run 
coal for railroad consumption exclusively and 
at low cost. This process resulted in authoriz- 
ing many mines to charge more for their 
product, or portions of their product, than 
they had at any time gotten in the open mar- 
ket. It operated to cut the price on the 
product of many mines below the actual cost 
of production. 

The President apparently recognized that 
these discrepancies would develop, as he very 
clearly stated in his original proclamation that 
the prices announced were provisional and 
tentative only and subject to revision. He 


clearly stated that it was his intent to leave 
each operator not only a fair and reasonable 
but a “generous” margin. 

Operators from the various States, Terri- 
tories and districts which were severely crip- 
pled and upset by the President's price-list 
thereupon proceeded to compile their cost state- 
ments and to hasten to Washington for relief, 
with full confidence that it would be forth- 
coming upon presentation of correct facts. 
Upon their arrival at Washington, Dr. Gar- 
field, who had been appointed coal adminis- 
trator, was still engaged in determining the 
minimum price the farmers of the country 
should receive for the 1917 wheat crop. Fully 
a week elapsed after his appointment before 
he could begin to assume the duties of coal 
administrator. Incidentally, the minimum 
price of wheat was fixed at $2.20 per bushel, 
which is at least two and one-half times the 
normal price. Operators‘were told that under 
the law they should present their cost state- 
ments and other data to the Federal Trade 
Commission, and this process has been fol- 
lowed. It is apparent that the Federal Trade 
Commission has not anticipated or organized 
itself for the performance of such enormous 
tasks in such a short period of time. There 
are few problems in accounting more difficult 
and complex than determining the cost of 
producing a ton of coal, and when the last 
figure is obtained it is at best an estimate. To 
the best of its ability the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is now laboriously struggling through 
the masses of figures operators from the 
various States have submitted with pe- 
titions for immediate relief. Each State 
has special conditions, special grades and 
qualities, special methods of sizing and pre- 
paring their product to meet the = special 
needs of the public in the territory they 
serve. Many mines have large portions 
of their output contracted at prices much 
higher than the President fixed, and these 
contracts, under the Lever act, exempted from 
regulation. Other mines have but small frac- 
tions of their output under contract, and in 
many cases mines have contracted large por- 
tions of their output to railroads at prac- 
tically cost. 

Administrator Garfield has been busily en- 
gaged forming machinery for the purpose of 
handling the most difficult task assigned to 
him. With the approval of the President, he 
has chosen John P. White, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, as one of 
his advisers, and Mr. Rembrandt Peale, of 
New York, operating mines in Pennsylvania 
and a man of long experience in the coal min- 
ing and selling business, who commands the 
confidence of the operators, who express gen- 
eral gratification at his appointment, as_ his 
operator adviser; Mr. Edward W. Parker, 
formerly statistician for the Geological Sur- 
vey and now statistician for the anthracite 
operators in Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
his adviser in respect to matters pertaining to 
anthracite coal; Mr. L. A. Snead has been 
appointed commissioner in charge of the de- 
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partment pertaining to the fuel requirements 
ot the Government. Dr. Garfield’s chief per- 
sonal assistant is Mr. H. D. Nims, an attorney- 
at-law of New York City and the author of 
a book entitled “Unfair Trade Practices.’ 

Jp to the present time Administrator Gar- 
field has employed himself principally in the 
organization of his department. The chair- 
men of the State councils of defense have 
been asked to recommend a fair and impartial 
man for appointment as State administrator. 
In addition to the State administrator, the 
national administrator will appoint a State ad- 
visory committee, and the State administrator 
shall appoint a committee for each county 
and a committee for each town with a popu- 
lation in excess of 2,500, and this State or- 
ganization shall investigate the supply of coal 
available in each State, prospective require- 
ments, the cost of handling coal at retail, 
and shall determine the maximum gross mar- 
gin to be charged by the retailers in each 
community. 

It is the opinion of coal operators familiar 
with the situation that if regulation of retail 
distribution was inevitable and necessary this 
method of regulation is the best that could 
have been chosen, for the reason that condi- 
tions in different communities and in different 
parts of the country vary vastly, and the State 
and county committees will be in position to 
take recognizance of these local conditions 
and to provide such regulation as will fit, and 
in addition take the pressure of such an enor- 
mous volume of detail off from the shoulders 
of the national administrator. 

Some thoughts in connection with the coal 
situation which are being expressed in Wash- 
ington are as follows: 

It would be as practical to average the cost 
of silk, satin, worsted and muslin and to ar- 
rive at a common selling price as to include 
several different grades and qualities of coal 
with separate costs in a common average sell- 
ing price. It is clear to the most inexperi- 
enced observer that if the price of silk, satin, 
worsted and muslin is fixed at an average fig- 
ure that the selling price for the silk would 
he less than cost and that the selling price of 
muslin would preclude its sale, at least so 
long as the higher grade materials were avail- 
able at the same figure. In like manner, each 
grade or size of coal from the same mine has 
a separate and distinct value and use. ‘The 
problem is increasingly complex, and regula- 
tion is in no wise comparable to the fixing 
of the price of wheat or cotton. It was stated 
by the newsnapers that the price of steel and 
steel products would also be regulated, but 
later the newspapers stated that steel products 
will not be regulated because of the wide 
variation in costs of production. There is no 
greater variation in the cost of producing 
steel and iron at different plants than in the 
cost of producing coal at different mines. 

The coal industry, as a result of recent de- 
velopments, comprehends the importance of 
standardizing cost accounting and of perfect- 
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ing some form of national organization {or 
the study of the marketing as weil as the pro- 
ducing problems of the industry and tor the 
purpose of mobilizing the resources of the in- 
dustry for cooperation with the Government 
along sound and practical lines. If such is the 
ultimate outcome ot that which is now re 
garded as nothing short of a calamity to the 
industry, and which comes as a sequence to the 
discouraging conditions under which the bitu 
minous industry has operated for many years, 
it may finally contribute to the permanent up- 
lift of the industry. The coal operators feel 
that severe regulation of the coal industry 
cannot but disorganize and slow down. the 
entire industrial situation. They are unable 
to see wherein it will help to win the war for 
the coal operator to be required to reduce the 
price of coal from 50 cents to $1 per ton to 
steel plants, by-product coke plants and others, 
all of which industries are enjoying unparal 
leled) prosperity and iking vastly larger 
profits than any phase of the coal industry. 
This in connection with the provision in’ the 
same bill specifying minimum prices on agri- 
cultural products, which are already bringing 
comparatively higher prices than coal has any- 
where attained, clearly shows that the coal in- 
dustry is not being accorded the same con- 
sideration or treatment that all other lines of 
industry and agriculture are receiving. ‘Those 
best informed feel that this is the result of the 
disorganization of the industry and of its fail- 
ure to provide an adequate agency to compile 
facts and information pertaiming to the in- 
dustry and to adequately present these facts to 
the different departments of the government 
and the public. 

Dr. Garfield's first statement, issued Sep 
tember 5, reads as follows: 

“The task of the Fuel Administration is to 
secure the largest possible production of fuel 
at prices just to the producer and reasonable 
to the consumer. 

“The coal situation is briefly this: The de- 
mand has vastly increased. It comes from 
factories and railroads, not from domestic 
consumers, whose use is normal. Factories 
and railroads must be kept going and house 
holds must be kept warm and well fed if the 
country is to be fit for its great task. We 
dare not forget that we are at war, and that 
the cause we have at heart depends in large 
measure upon abundant production and wide 
distribution of coal. We must produce all 
we can and distribute according to need. In 
addition to meeting the situation at home. 
we must supply coal to our army and navy 
abroad and consider the needs of our neigh- 
bors, especially Canada, Cuba and South 
America, and some of the allies whose supplv 
is inadequate. 

“Tt is the purpose of the Fuel Administra- 
tion to encourage production, to utilize, as 
far as possible, all existing agencies, to seek 
the advice of experts and the cooperation of 
operators and miners, of industrial and do- 
mestic consumers, and of all who perform 
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a useful service in the production and dis- 
tribution of coal. 

“Until further direction, the following rul- 
ings will be observed: 

“1. The President’s order fixing prices be- 
came effective for bituminous coal Tuesday 
evening, August 21, 1917; for anthracite coal, 
Saturday, September 1, 1917. The President’s 
order includes export and bunker coal. 

“2. The prices fixed are provisional. They 
will stand unless changed by order of the 
President for good cause shown. The Fuel 
Administration will examine all applications 
for revision of prices, accompanied by cost 
statements, presented in writing. These 
statements should be verified and cover at 
least the years 1915, 1916, and 1917 to date. 

“If further explanation is needed, the Fuel 
Administration will ask complainants to ap- 
pear in person. 

“It is not proposed to require efficiently 
operated mines to product coal at a loss, but 
the burden rests upon applicants to show 
that the prices fixed in particular cases are 
unfair. 

“3. It will greatly expedite the work of the 
Fuel Administration if associations, whether 
of operators, miners or industries affected, 
would postpone the holding of meetings for 
the appointment of committees to confer with 
the Iuel Administrator, or for the purpose 
of taking action concerning prices and wages, 
until he has had opportunity to select his 
advisers and hear from those who believe 
themselves likely to be adversely affected. 
Prompt attention will be given to all com- 
munications. 

“4. Plans are under consideration and will 
soon be announced whereby production may 
continue without affecting adversely either 
the producer or the purchaser pending the 
examination of applications for revision of 
prices. Until this plan is announced it is 
suggested that sales and deliveries be made 
at the prices fixed, with a stipulation to the 
effect that if prices are readjusted settle- 
ments shall be made accordingly. 

“5. For the purpose of determining a proper 
basis for sales by retail dealers, local com- 
mittees will be organized throughout the 
country. Each committee will investigate 
and report upon the local situation and ad- 
vise concerning the regulations to be estab- 
lished. When the price is fixed the local 
committee will be asked to superintend its 
enforcement. 

“6. The Fuel Administration is preparing 
a plan of apportionment which will secure 
to domestic consumers their fair share of the 
coal supply, and at prices which will reflect 
the prices heretofore promulgated by the 
President. 

“7. Contracts relating to bituminous coal 
made before the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent on August 21, and contracts relating to 
anthracite coal made before the President’s 
proclamation of August 23, are not affected 


by these proclamations, provided the con- 
tracts are bona fide in character and are 
enforceable at law. 

“The undersigned has requested the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to se-ure at the 
earliest moment possible a certified copy of 
all contracts held to come within the fore- 
going rule.” 

On September 7 the following statement 
Was given out: 

“The Fuel Administration realizes the acute 
need of making immediate arrangements to 
apportion the coal supply and regulate the 
retail sale of coal. To this end the foliowing 
plan has been adopted: 

“The Fuel Administrator is immediately to 
choose a representative of the Fuel Admin- 
istration in each State and Territory. He 
will also appoint in each State, in conjunc- 
tion with the State representative, a com- 
mittee of citizens, who, with the representa- 
tive, will assume direction of the regulation 
of the sale of coal in that State. No person 
will be appointed, either as a State repre- 
sentative or on any of these committees, or 


_any of the committees mentioned below, who 


is connected with the local coal industry. 

“Each State representative, as soon as 
appointed, will choose a committee of citi- 
zens to represent the Fuel Administration in 
each county of the State and in each city 
in the State having more than 2,500 popu- 
lation. 

“The State representative and the State 
committee will be chosen directly by the 
Fuel Administrator, with the approval of the 
President. 

“The county committees and the city com- 
mittees will be chosen directly by the State 
representative. 

“The State committee will at once ascertain 
the amount of coal in the State available for 
use during the coming winter and the amount 
of coal needed to meet any deficiency in the 
supply, based on last year’s consumption. 

“It will be the duty of the various com- 
mittees to ascertain and report to the Fuel 
Administration the reasonable retail margin 
(viz.: the cost of local distribution and a 
reasonable dealer's profit to be allowed). 
This margin, when duly fixed by order, to- 
gether with the cost at the mine named by 
the President, the transportation charge and 
the jobber’s commission, when sold to a 
jobber, will constitute the price to the con- 
sumer. The Fuel Administration will make 
public from its local committees in each 
community sufficient data to enable the indi- 
vidual consumer to ascertain for himself the 
established price. 

“These figures will be compiled with rela- 
tion to local needs in order that the Fuel 
Administration may, if necessary, apportion 
the supply of coal with careful regard to the 
greatest existing needs. There are many com- 
munities today in which there is no supply 
of coal available at retail prices. 
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“A very large proportion of the coal sup- 
ply avauable ior the coming winter is under 
contract. ‘Lhese contracts, which are aliowed 
to stand for the present, were made prior to 
the President's proclamation, very 
largely hmit tne amount which may be placed 
on sale at retail prices based on the Presi- 
dent s order. 

“It is absolutely — however, that a 
sufficient amount of coal be put on the mar- 
ket at onve at these prices to meet the needs 
of domestic consumers. The Fuel Admin- 
istration believes that this supply of coal can 
be made available, and will be made avail- 
able, by voluntary arrangement between the 
operators and those with whom they have 
contracts, and thus make it unnecessary for 
the Fuel Administration to exercise or recom- 
mend the powers, the exercise of which is 
provided in the Lever act.” 

On September 11 the following announce- 
ment was made: 

“Arrangements are rapidly reaching a con- 
clusion which will enable the Fuel Adminis- 
tration to make an announcement concern- 
ing the price of coal at the retail dealer’s 
and for small manufacturing plants which 
have relied upon ‘spot’ coal. 

“Before the end of the present month 
prices will be announced. It may be neces- 
sary to make them tentative, as in the case 
of the prices fixed for coal at the mines. 

“Local committees will be asked to investi- 
gate and report upon costs. It is obvious 
that these will vary considerably between 
localities and between city and country dis- 
tricts. Care will be taken to include all items 
which ought to be included, for there is no 
disposition on the part of the Fuel Admin- 
istration to deprive the local dealer of his 
fair measure of profit. 

“In this connection Mr. Garfield called at- 
tention to the rule governing the appoint- 
ment of local committees by the State Fuel 
Administrators, now being chosen. Leading 
citizens of ability will be placed upon the 
committee, but the rule states that local coal 
dealers are excluded. This is with no pur- 
pose to discredit the local dealers. They are 
as patriotic and reliable as any other class 
of citizens. The rule is made rather to save 
them from the. kind of embarrassment that 
inevitably arises when men are called upon 
to pass judgment upon others in their own 
line of business and to pass upon conditions 
which are intimately concerned with their 
own livelihood. 

“Althouch there is a shortage of cars and 
of labor, Mr. Garfield states that by coovera- 
tion between Tudge Lovett, of the Priority 
Board; the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and others vested with powers over 
transportation, cars can be had. He himself 
has power to apportion and distribute the 
coal 

“John P. White, president of the United 
Mine Workers. has accepted Mr. Garfield’s 
invitation to act as one of his advisers.” 
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PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION 
WILL TRY TO SETTLE STRIKES 


The following memorandum for the Secre- 
tary of Labor was signed by the President, 
September 19: 

{ am very much interested in the labor 
situation in the mountain region and on the 
Pacific Coast. I have listened with attention 
and concern to the numerous charges of mis- 
conduct and injustice that representatives 
both of employers and of employes have 
made against each other I am not so much 
concerned, however, with the manner in 
which they have treated each other in the 
past as | am desirous of seeing some kind of 
a working arrangement arrived at for the 
future, particularly during the period of the 
war, on a basis that will be fair to all parties 
concerned To assist in the accomplishment 
of that purpose, 1 have decided to appoint 
a commission to visit the localities where dis- 
agreements have been most frequent as my 
personal representatives. ‘The commission will 
consist of Willam B. Wilson, Secretary of 
Labor; Col. J. L. Spangler, of Pennsylvania; 
Verner Z. Reed, of Colorado; John H. Walker, 
of Illinois; and E. P. Marsh, of Washington. 
Felix Frankfurter, of New York will act as 
secretary oi the commission. 

It will be the duty of the commission to 
visit in each instance the Governor of the 
State, advising him that they are there as 
the personal representatives of the President 
with a view to lending sympathetic counsel 
and aid to the State Government in the de- 
velopment of a better understanding between 
laborers and employes, and also themselves 
to deal with employers and employes in a 
conciliatory spirit, seek to compose differ- 
ences and allay misunderstanding, and in any 
way that may be open to them to show the 
active interest of the National Government in 
furthering arrangements just to both sides. 
Wherever it is deemed advisable, conferences 
of employers and employes shou!d be called, 
with the purpose of working out a mutual 
understanding between them which will in- 
sure the continued operation of the industry 
on conditions acceptable to both sides. The 
commission should also endeavor to learn 
the real causes for any discontent which may 
exist on either side, not by the formal process 
of public hearings, but by getting into touch 
with workmen and employers by the more 
informal process of personal conversation. I 
would be pleased to have the commission re- 
port to me from time to time such informa- 
tion as may require immediate attention. 


D. W. Brunton, of Denver, Colo., formerly 
a president of the American Mining Congress 
and a prominent engineer, spent some time in 
Washington last month with the War Com- 
mittee. Mr. Brunton has been very active in 
Mining Congress matters, and is now lending 
great assistance in the reestablishment of the 
Colorado Chapter. 
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PRESIDENT FIXES PRICE 
ON STEEL, ORE AND COKE 


Figure Agreed Upon is Higher Than Had 
Been Anticipated — All Concerned Are 
Pleased 


The President has approved an agreement 
between the War Industries Board and the 
steel men, fixing the following prices, which 
become effective immediately, and are subject 
to revision January 1, 1918, viz: 


Commodity Basts 
-Lower Lake Ports...... 
. 
Steel Bars......... at ittsburgh............ 


It was stipulated, first, that there should be 
no reduction in the present rate of wages; 
second, that the prices above named should be 
made to the public and to the Allies, as well 
as to the Government; and third, that the 
steel men pledge themselves to exert every 
effort necessary to keep up the production to 
the maximum of the past, so long as the war 
lasts. 

Measures will be taken by the War Indus- 
tries Board for placing orders and supervising 
the output of the steel mills in such manner as 
to facilitate and expedite the requirements of 
the Government and its Allies for war pur- 
poses, and to supply the needs of the public 
according to their public importance and in 
the best interest of all, as far as practicable. 

A spirit of cooperation was manifested by 
the steel men, and no doubt is entertained that 
every effort will be made to bring the produc- 
tion as nearly as possible up to the extraordi- 
nary demands resulting from the war. 

The prices are said to be entirely satisfac- 
tory to the steel men and are from $5 to $8 
higher than had been anticipated by those most 
closely following the situation. The price of 
coke is a full $2 higher than had been expected. 
At this price for coke it is anticipated that a 
large number of additional beehive ovens will 
he constructed. 

Those who participated in the concluding 
negotiations for the fixing of steel prices are 
as follows: 

F. B. Baird, president, Buffalo Union Fur- 
nace Company, Buffalo; D. B. Bonnett, vice- 
president, Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh; Frank Billings, president, Tod-Stam- 
haugh Company, Ceveland; L. E. Block, presi- 
dent, Block-Pollock Company. Chicago ; C4 
Blue, Jr.. vice-president, Carbon Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; James B. Bonnor, represen- 
tative, United States Corporation, Washing- 
ton. D. C.: J. A. Campbell. president, Youngs- 


town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown: I. A. S. 
Clarke, president, Lackawanna Steel Company, 
New York City; A. H. Cordery, general man- 
ager of sales, Phoenix Iron Company, Phila- 
delphia; James A. Crowley, president, James 
A. Crowley & Co., New York; H. G. Dalton, 
partner, Pickands Mather & Co., Cleveland; 
W. B. Dickson, vice-president, Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Corporation, New York; J. G. 
Dooricks, assistant manager of sales, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh; W. H. 
Donnor, president, Donnor Steel Company, 
Philadelphia; Dyer, vice-president, 


Price 
-lgreed Recent Reduction 
Upon Price -!mount Per Cent 
$5.05 GT $5.05 GT 
6.00 NT 16.00 $10.00 62.5 
33.00 GT 58.00 GT 25.00 43.1 
2.90 Cwt. 5.50 Cwt. 2.60 47.3 
3.00 Cwt. 6.00 Cwt. 3.00 50.0 
3.25 Cwt. 11.00 Cwt. 70.5 


Shenango Furnaces Company, Pittsburgh; 
J. A. Farrell, president, United States Steel 
Corporation, New York; W. J. Filbert, comp- 
troller, United States Steel Corporation, New 
York; Charles A. Fisher, treasurer, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh; A. A. 
Fowler, partner, Rogers-Brown [ron Company, 
New York; J. H. Frantz, vice-president, Co 
lumbus Iron & Steel Company, Columbus, 
Ohio; E. H. Gary, chairman, United States 
Steel Corporation, New York: IF. H. Gordon, 
general manager of Es Lukens Steel Com- 
pany, Coatesville, Pa. G. Grace, president, 
Bethlehem Steel South Bethlehem ; 
D. D. Hall, vice-president, Virginia Iron, Coal 
& Coke Company, Roanoke, Va.; VF. J. Hall, 
vice-president, Central Iron & Steel Company, 
H. F. Holloway, sales manager 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; J. M. Hanson, president, Forged 
Steel Wheel Company, Pittsburgh; W. S. Hor 
ner, president, National Association of Sheet 


and T. P. Manufacturers, Pittsburgh; A. F. ° 


Huston, president, Lukens Steel Company, 
Coatesville, Pa.; C. L. Huston, vice-president, 
Luckens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa.; H. L. 
Jones, United Alloy Steel Corporation, 
Canton, Ohio; Willis L. King, vice-president, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh ; 
Robert C. Lea, secretary, Robesonia Tron Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; C. E. Lenhart, president, 
Century Coke Company, Uniontown, Pa.; 
W. W. Lukens, secretary, Alan Wood, Iron 
& Steel Company, Philadelphia; Price Me- 
Kinney, president, Corrigan-McKinney Com- 
pany, Cleveland; Charles McKnight, president, 
Carbon Steel Company, Pittsburgh; W. E 
Manning, vice-president, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, Youngstown; W. G. Mather, 
president. Cleveland Cliffs Tron Company. 
Cleveland: E. W. Mudge, Claire Fur- 
nace & Ella Furnace Company, Pittsburgh; 
L. F. Nagle. Nagle Steel Company, Potts- 
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town; john C. Neale, vice-president, Mid- 


vale Steel Company, Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
John b. Newton, president, Virginia Iron, 
Coal & Coke Company, Roanoke, Va.; 


A. Pardee, president, Pardee Steel Works, 
Philadelphia; Leonard Peckett, president, 
Empire Steel & Iron Company, Catasau- 
qua, Pa.; William Pigott, first vice-president, 
Pacific Coast Steel Company, San Francisco; 


W. 5S. Pilling, president, Northern Iron 
Company, Philadelphia; H. H. Pleasants, 
United Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton; 


Veryl Preston, president, Eastern Steel Com- 
pany; R. A. Rainey, managing trustee, Estate 
of W. J. Rainey, New York; William H. 
Reeves, vice-president, Phoenix Iron Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; J. V. W. Reynders, chair- 
man, American Tube & Stamping Company, 
bridgeport, Conn.; F. B. Richards, partner, 
M. A. Hanna Company, Cleveland; James P. 
Roe, general manager, Glasgow Iron Company, 
Pottstown; Charles M. Schwab, chairman, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, South Bethle- 
hem; William T. Shepard, treasurer, Rogers- 
Brown Iron Company, Buffalo; E. E. Slick, 
vice-president, Cambria Steel Company, 
Philadelphia; F. K. Smith, vice-president, 
Valley Mould & Iron Corporation, Sharps- 
ville, Pa.; W. P. Snyder, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, W. P. Snyder & Co., Pittsburgh; 
Scott Stewart, general manager, Estate of 
W. J. Rainey, New York; W. A. Thomas, 
president, Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngs- 
town; John A. Topping, president, Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, New York; S. M. 
Vauclain, vice-president, Standard Steel 
Works, Philadelphia; C. P. Wheeler, (of: 
Pickards-Brown Company, Chicago; H. D. 
Westfall, vice-president, LaBelle Iron Works, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


JOHN P. WHITE BEGAN MINING 
AS TRAPPER BOY AT AGE OF 14 

The Fuel Administration has given out offi- 
cially the following biography of John P. 
White: 

“John P. White, who was appointed adviser 
to the United States Fuel Administrator and 
whose appointment was approved by Presi- 
dent Wilson on September 14, 1917, is inter- 
national president of the United Mine 
Workers of America. He is a resident of 
Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. White, as assistant 
to the Fuel Administrator, will deal with 
labor problems. 

“Mr. White was born in Coal Valley, Il. 
February 28, 1870. He migrated to Lucas, 
Iowa, at the age of 12 with his widowed 
mother. He attended the public schools until 
the age of 14, when he entered the coal mines 
as a trapper boy. He filled every position in 
and about the mines, from trapper boy to 
miner. 

“In August, 1899, he was’ elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Iowa miners, and president 
in 1904. He was elected vice-president of the 
international union, and served during the 
vear of 1908. 
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“Declining reelection to international office, 
he was again chosen nead ot the Lowa miners, 
and served them in 1910 and 1911. He as- 
sumed the office of international president 
April 1, 1911, which position he has since 
held continuously. His present term will 
expire April 1, 1919. 

“Mr. White represented the American labor 
movement as delegate at the World's Mining 
Congress in London, England, in 1906. 

“the membership ot the United Mine 
Workers on April 1, 1911, was 256,000, which 
has grown under Mr. White’s administration 
to a membership of 450,000, 


“The joint relationship of making contracts 


by the coal operators and miners, meeting 
jointly, which had been abrogated, was re- 
habilitated during Mr. White’s first year. 

“In 1912 he secured an increase of 5.26 per 
cent for the bituminous mine workers and a 
10 per cent increase for the anthracite mine 
workers. 

“In April, 1916, he secured for the mme 
workers in the bituminous coal industry an 
increase of 5 per cent, a universal eight-hour 
day and universal mine-run, being the con- 
summation of the ideals for which the mine 
workers had struggled since the existence of 
the organization. For the anthracite mine 
workers he secured nine-hour pay for an 
eight-hour day and an increase ranging from 
5 to 17% per cent and recognition of the 
union. 

“Due to abnormal conditions and the high 
cost. of living, President White called the 
operators of the bituminous industry to a 
special informal joint conference in March, 
1917, and in April secured an increase for the 
bituminous coal miners of 20 per cent. Im- 
mediately following the bituminous confer- 
ence, the anthracite operators granted a like 
increase at his request. 

“President White’s greatest single achieve- 
ment is possibly his success in winning the 
mine workers to a policy of working pending 
settlements during the periods of making 
contracts. Before he became president, when 
contracts expired and new contracts had not 
been negotiated, the mines of the nation 
closed down, union and nonunion alike. 

“President White's family consists of his 
wife and four children—Thomas J]. White, 
aged 25; Paul White, aged 22; Mrs. Marie 
Haase, and Miss Mildred White, aged 13.” 


EXPLOSIVE BILL, MATERIALLY 
AMENDED, PASSES SENATE 


Owing to the radical differences between the 
explosives bill as passed by the House and that 
passed by the Senate, considerable difficulty 
is being experienced by the conferees in reach- 
ing an agreement. At this writing, however, 
there is no indication that a deadlock will re- 
sult and in all probability the bill will become 
a law in much the same shape as it was passed 
by the Senate. 
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JUDGE CHARLES C. GOODWIN 
PASSES OVER THE GREAT DIVIDE 


JUDGE GOODWIN 


Judge Charles Carroll Goodwin, noted 
Western editor, author, and mining man, 
died at his home in Salt Lake City, Augusi 
25, at the age of 85 years. He had a most 
interesting and active career. Born near 
Rochester, N. Y., he went to California by 
the Panama route in the early fifties and 
participated actively in the early mining ac- 
tivities there for several years. He went to 
Nevada in 1860, where he engaged first in 
the practice of law and later in newspaper 
work, where he became a friend and _ asso- 
ciate of Mark Twain, “Dan DeQuille,” Joseph 
T. Goodman, and others who afterwards be- 
came famous writers. Hé was one of the first 
district judges when Nevada was admitted 
to Statehood, and after that was associated 
as editorial writer with the Virginia City 
Enterprise, where he remained until he went 
to Salt Lake City, in ISSO. After his arrival 
in Utah he was for twenty-one years editor 
of the Salt Lake Tribune. He left that paper 
in 1901, and thereafter was editor of Good- 
win'’s Weekly. 

Judge Goodwin throughout his life in the 
West was one of the most sincere and effec- 
tive friends of the mining industry. He at- 
tained national recognition in the nineties as 
an authority on the monetary question, and 
was long recognized as one of the West’s 
foremost writers on economic and interna- 


tional subjects. He was a man of the broad- 
est humanity, and was probably at his liter- 
ary. best when paying tribute to the work 
ot the men who built the West. 

In the course of his editorial work in Utah 
he was frequently called upon to take sharp 
issue with the leaders of the Mormon Church. 

A striking tribute to his character is found 
in the public expressions following his death 
by some oi the men whom he had most 
vigorously combatted and who join with the 
men of other faiths to comimend his splendid 
courage and many virtues and to give him a 
full share of credit in bringing about the 
harmonious relations now existing within the 
State. 


GARFIELD’S ASSISTANT AUTHORITY 
ON PRICE QUESTIONS 


Harry Dwight Nims, who has been ap- 
pointed an assistant to Fuel Adminisirator 
Gartield, was born in Keene, N. H., 1845. He 
was educated in the public schools of Con- 
cord, N. H., and at Williams College, from 
which he graduated with the degree of A. B. 
in LSYS. 

During his college years he spent most of 
his vacations in business, largely traveling as 
a salesman. in the fall of 1898 he went to 
New York City and entered the oftice o 
Bergen & Dykman, 189 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he worked as a clerk 
and studied law at the same time, attending 
the New York University Law School in the 
evenings. Hle was admitted to the bar o: 
the State of New York in 1901, and shortly 
thereafter opened an offi-e for himself at 32 
Nassau Street, New York City. About 1905 
he became a partner in the firm of Nash & 
Jones, 63 Wall Street, New York City, where 
he continued for about three years. 

During this period he published a law 
treatise under the title of “The Law of Un- 
fair Competition.” This book was the first 
to be published in this country -devoted ex- 
clusively to this body of law. About 1908 
Mr. Nims left Nash & Jones and resumed 
practice under his own name at 32 Nassau 
Street, where he now has his office. In the 
last few vears he has written articles on law, 
and especially law relating to price questions, 
and has been counsel in various cases in- 
volving questions of unfair competition, price 
cutting, and trade marks. A few days ago 
the second edition of his book on “Unfair 
Competition” appeared, and in preparing this 
edition he has practically rewritten the book 
and enlarged its scope in various ways. 

Mr. Nims lives at Bronxville, Westchester 
county, N. Y., and is a member of the Uni- 
versity Club of New York City, the New 
York City Bar Association, St. Andrew’s 
Golf Cluk, and Williams Club. 

In 1915 he was given an honorary degree 
of Master of Arts by Williams College, in 
recognition of his work on “Unfair Competi- 
tion” and similar subjects. 
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ANNUAL ASSESSMENT BILL 
PASSES THE HOUSE 


Only Three Votes Against Exemption of 
Claim Holders for Work in 1917 


With only three votes against it the bill re- 
lieving the holders of mining claims from their 
assessment work during 1917 has been passed 
by the House. The bill already has passed the 
Senate but was materially amended by the 
House Committee. All of the House amend- 
ments in addition to one by Representative 
Mondell, of Wyoming, which excluded from 
the provisions of the bill oil lands taken up 
under the placer laws were adopted. 

Mr. Taylor, in urging the passage of the 
bill, said: 

“On the 18th of last June, I introduced 
House bill 5081, providing for the suspension 
during this year of that provision of the min- 
ing law requiring $100 worth of work to be 
annually performed upon mining claims, which 
is known as annual assessment work. 

“Along about that time, or possibly earlier, 
several similar bills were introduced in the 
Senate. The resolution under consideration 
—Senate joint resolution 78—was passed by 
the Senate on July 9 and was referred to the 
Mines and Mining Committee of the House. 
The Senate Committee had not submitted the 
matter to the Interior Department or the Bu- 
reau of Mines for report, and the Mines and 
Mining Committee of the House deemed it 
of sufficient importance to warrant obtaining 
the opinion of the Interior Department upon 
the subject. 

“Both my bill and the Senate resolution 
were referred to the Interior Department, and 
three reports obtained thereon. As a result 
of these reports and the consideration by the 
committee, it was deemed advisable to sub- 
stitute my bill for the Senate resolution. The 
Senate resolution, as it passed the Senate, 
covers the period during the war, whereas my 
bill only extends it for this year. But the 
Senate resolution provided for a showing as 
to the claimants doing a hundred dollars’ 
worth of work in certain other capacities, 
which the Interior Department reported was 
impracticable and inadvisable and unnecessary. 
For that reason the committee asked the adop- 
tion of this substitute, and very earnestly 
recommended the passage of this bill. 

“The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Walsh) is entirely in error in assuming that 
this measure is solely in the interest of the 
large corporations. As a matter of fact, it 
is of very little concern to the mining cor- 
porations generally, excepting that they 
would be injured by losing the services of a 
large number of good miners during the time 
they would be required to do their own as- 
sessment work on claims. 

“The fact is that there is such a scarcity 
of labor throughout the mining sections of 
the West at this time that it is impossible 
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for people to secure miners to do their assess 
ment work, and the result is the assessment 
work will have to be le.t undone very largely 
—at least, a large per cent of what is not al- 
ready done—because of the inability of the 
owners of claims to secure the labor necessary 
to perform this work. 

“Lt have received quite a large number of 
letters and telegrams and resolutions in sup- 
port of this measure. Of course, the mem- 
bers of the House will remember that we 
some time ago passed a bill relieving locators 
who had joined the Army or Navy or other 
branches of the service from performing an- 
nual assessment work during their period of 
service. But that is not sufficient to meet 
conditions in the West at this time. The 
poor prospector does his own work, and the 
man of means hire men away from producing 
properties for that purpose. 

“In times of distress like these, when it is 
important to produce as much mineral as 
possible, it is of the utmost importance for 
the Government itself to temporarily waive 
the requirements of this annual labor. A law 
of this kind generally in effect is fair to 
everybody and will be beneficial to the whole 
country. It will obviate the necessity of 
taking men away from producing mines, and 
thereby increase the production of mineral; 
and, as I stated in my report on the bill, 
there are ten times more reasons why this law 
should be passed than it was for the similar 
acts of 1893 and 18M. 

“The present high price of metals has 
brought about great prosperity to the large 
mines. But small operators, with narrow and 
variable ore bodies, are not so fortunate. To 
them the proportion of expenses, represented 
by labor and explosives, have risen so high 
that it has very greatly offset the increased 
value of their products. In fact, many mines 
are so short of men that they are prevented 
from taking advantage of a favorable market. 
Throughout the West generally the labor sit- 
uation was never so adverse as it is in the 
mines at this time.” 

Representative Walsh of Massachusetts op- 
posed the bill vigorously. <A portion of his 
remarks follow: 

“T am opposed to the passage of this meas- 
ure. It is possible, and I presume it will be 
thought very probable, that my opposition is 
due to my ignorance of mining laws and min- 
ing conditions; but it is proposed by this 
bill, by a special act, to relieve men who 
have entered upon mining claims from the 
terms of the conditions which were imposed 
upon them when they entered upon those 
claims, namely, that they should perform 
work to the amount of $100 in each year; 
and if they failed to do that their claim 


should then cease, and such claim or location 
would be open for entry by any other person 
who might care to perform the requirements 
of the law and make entrv thereon 

“T am opposed to this because it is not a 
war measure. 
special 


We have passed two or three 


acts relieving the settlers the 
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worthy pioneers who are prospecting and as- 
sisting in the development of these great 
Western States from the terms and conditions 
of the statutes where the relief was desired 
because of absence from home and _ active 
participation in the war. 

“Nobody can contend that the Government 
of the United States has not been tair and 
most generous to the men who go out into 
that far western country and engage in this 
sort of work. The laws that have been 
passed have been such as to encourage them 
to go into these occupations, and the statutes 
have been a giving them every protec- 
tion. The Federal Government is expending 
much money for the benefit of the favored 
few, and the day seems still far distant when 
the great West will be willing to get down 
to earth on a plane with the rest of the. com- 
mon people.” 


JOINT RESOLUTION 
To suspend the requirements of annual assess- 
ment work on mining claims during 
the years 1917 and 1918. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in order that 
labor may be most effectively used in rais- 
ing and producing those things needed in the 
prosecution of the present war with Germany, 
that the provision of section twenty-three 
hundred and twenty-four of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States which requires 
on each mining claim located, and until a pat- 
ent has been issued therefor, not less than 
$100 worth of labor to be performed or im- 
provements to be made during each year, be, 
and the same is hereby, suspended during the 
vears 1917 and 1918. Provided, That every 
claimant of any such mining claim in order 
to obtain the benefits of this Resolution shall 
tile or cause to be filed in the office where the 
location notice or certificate is recorded, on 
or before December 31‘ of each of the 
vears 1917 and 1918, a notice of his desire 
to hold said mining claim under this Resolu- 
tion: Provided, further, that this Resolution 
shall not apply to oil placer locations or 
claims. 


TIDEWATER EXCHANGE OFFERS 
SERVICES TO GARFIELD 


A delegation of the Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change called on Fuel Administrator Garfield 
September 14 to explain the purposes of 
their organization and promise him their 
full cooperation in his work. The organiza- 
tion has been formed for the purpose of pool- 
ing coal for shipment and thereby avoiding 


detention of cars and ships and of bringing 


about maximum capacity loading. Those 
who called on the Fuel Administrator were 
Arthur Hale, S. Pemberton Hutchinson, 
Rembrandt Peale, E. B. Chase, L. A. Snead 
and Kuper Hood. 
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GARFIELD REQUESTS OPERATORS 
TO ACT THROUGH ASSOCIATIONS 


Following the suggestion of Dr. Garfield, 
a letter has been sent-to all secretaries of 
coal trade associations, as follows: 

1. Since the Federal authorities must con- 
sider conditions in districts rather than in in- 
dividual companies or mines, coal producers 
will facilitate matters by arranging to act by 
associations or by groups covering districts 
generally recognized in the trade, such as the 
Pittsburgh district, the Fairmont, the Frank- 
lin County, ete. 

2. Operators in each district which desires 
prices changed should make written applica- 
tion to Dr. Garfield for a change. 

This written application should be ac- 
companied by the following data: 

A consolidated statement for the district, 
showing its average cost for the year 1916, 
and for each month of 1917 to date. This 
statement should be compiled from cost reports 
of the different operators represented, who 
should prepare their cost reports on the cost 
forms approved and issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, and in accordance with 
the Commission’s instructions therefor. Copies 
ot these forms and instructions reprinted by 
the National Coal Operators are sent you 
herewith. 

The cost reports of the different opera- 
tors which have been combined in the con- 
solidated statement — be attached thereto 
forwarded with 1 

A consolidated an for the district 
hohe tonnage sold and receipts f. 0. b. 
mines by grades and sizes of coal for the year 
1916, and by months to date for 1917. This 
should be accompanied by the reports of the 
individual concerns combined therein. 

A brief statement explaining the charac- 
ter and chief uses of the coal from your dis- 
trict, that is, high-volatile, steam by-product, 
domestic, ete. 

ce. A brief statement explaining what are 
the chief markets for the output of your dis- 
trict, and what other coals are your chief 
competitors in such markets. 

If operators in your territory follow the 
above course of procedure, they will save much 
waste of time and money. Nothing can be 
gained by sending committees to Washington 
until the above information has been properly 
compiled and forwarded to Washington, and 
until the Federal Trade Commission has had 
opportunity to examine it. 

Pending decision by the Federal authorities 
respecting price changes, the National Asso- 
ciation of Coal Operators strongly urges that 
no mine be closed; that sales be made sub- 
ject to change in present prices by the Govern- 
ment, and that all producers cooperate fully 
with Dr. Garfield and his staff, and other 
agencies of the Government in the present 
emergency. 
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U. S. PLACER MINING LAWS AS APPLIED TO OIL 


By Hon. Joseph W. THompson, 


Law Examiner of the U.S. Bureau of Mines 


Continued from September issue 


DISCOVERY AS APPLIED TO OLL LOCATIONS 
(Continued from September issue.) 

The principle moulded and applied by the 
courts to lode locations as to tne sutfiaency 
of dis.overy applies to placer claims, and 
they are applicanie’ “in all their intensity and 
force to oi locations. The statute requir- 
ing as a condition to a valid location a dis- 
covery of mineral within the limits of the 
claim should, as between contlicting mineral 
claimants, receive a broad and liberal con- 
struction so as to protect bona fide locators 
who have really made a discovery of min- 
eral.” A locator who has discovered petro- 
leum or other mineral oils upon the public 
domain and has #hown the land to be min- 
eral in character is entitled to hold his lova- 
tion as against a nonmineral applicant who 
fails to shew that the land was open to 
settlement as nonmineral.* A discovery in 
a pla-er, as in other locations, must be suffi- 
cient to justify a prudent mind in the expen- 
diture of money and labor in exploitation for 
petroleum. But the question is not to be 
left to the arbitrary will of the locator. 
“Willingness, unless evidenced by actual ex- 
ploitation, would be a mere mental state 
which could not be satisfactorily proved. The 
facts which are within the observation of the 
discoverer and which induce him to locate 
should be such as would justify a man of 
ordinary prudence, not necessarily a skilled 
miner, in the expenditure of his time and 
money in the development of the property.”” 
There must be such a discovery of mineral 
in the ground claimed as placer that makes 
it valuable for mining“’ The mineral or oil 
need not be of commercial value.” 

‘If a competent locator actually finds upon 
unappropriated public land petroleum or other 
mineral in or upon the ground, and so situ- 
ated as to constitute a part of it, it is a suff- 
cient discovery without waiting to 
ascertain by exploration whether the ground 
contains the mineral in sufficient quantity to 
pay." Oil discovered in a well drilled to the 
depth of 35 feet and on another claim in a 
well drilled to the depth of 57 feet, sufficient 
in quantity to justify a person of ordinary 
prudence in making further expenditures of 
money and labor, with a reasonable prospect 


of success in developing a valuable deposit 
ot oil, was said to be sufficient as a dis- 
covery.” ‘Lhe discovery must be such as to 
give reasonable evidence that the ground 
claimed is valuable for mining oil, but. be- 
yond that the locator is not required to go. 
tle is not required, as said in one case” to 
go to the vein or deposit from which the oil 
is drawn. Such a rule cannot be applied to 
placer claims." 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATION—ELEMENT OF DISCOVERY 


Geological iormation alone does not an- 
swer the requirement of a discovery. If it 
were the intention of the mining laws to re- 
quire positive proof of a profitable working 
mine, a deposit of mineral that could be 
worked with profit, then no other element 
could influence the rule of discovery. But 
the law is satisfied with much less, and 
courts and officers authorized to determine 
the question of discovery have never re- 
quired such proof. If this were true, dis 
covery would be a conclusion of law and not 
a question of fact; but so long as the ques- 
tion remains one of fact, then every element 
that tends to establish the final fact is for 
reasonable consideration. 

This reasoning leads to the proposition 
that geological formation is an important 
feature in determining the question of the 
sufficiency of the discovery so long as it 
remains a question of fact. Geology may 
not be an unerring signboard to valuable 
mineral deposits, but few prospectors would 
think of undertaking to locate a mining 
claim without the practical observation of 
geological conditions. Minerals are known to 
exist in connection with certain geological 
formations, and mineral deposits are sought 
for by practical miners in connection with 
or in relation to the geological formation. 
This rule obtains as much to petroleum deposits 
as to other minetals. Oil geology is an up-to- 
date science. A patent geological fact is the oc- 
currence of oil fields on the flanks of the great 
centers or lines of uplift. All the American 
oil fields occur in folded regions contiguous 
to centers or lines of disturbance. They are 
known not to occur on the centers of these 
uplifts. as these are the older granitic rocks 


United States v. McCutchen, 238 Federal, 575, p. 590. 
*Nevada Sierra Oil Company v. Home Oil Company, 98 Federal, 673; United States v. Ohio Oil 


Company, 240 Federal, 996, p. 1001. 


27Riverside Oil Company v. Hitchcock, 21 App. Cases, D. C., 252, p. 264 


*Chrisman v. Miller, 197 U. S. 313, p. 322. 
*Chrisman v. Miller, 197 U. S., 313, p. 323. 


United States v. Ohio Oil Company, 240 Federal, 996, p. 998. : . 
Nevada Sierra Oil Company v. Home Oil Company, 98 Federal, 673; United States v. Ohio Oi 


Company, 240 Federal, 996. p. 1001. 


32['nited States v. Ohio Oil Company, 240 Federal, 996, p. 999 
Bay v. Oklahoma Southern Gas, Oil and Mining Company, 13 Okla., 425; 73 Pac., 936 
“United States v. Ohio Oil Company, 240 Federal, 996, p. 1003. 
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that do not carry oil. The California oil 
fields occur both on the east side of the 
Coast Range and the west side of the Sierras 
Nevada. ‘the Utah, the Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado fields occur on the flanks oi the Rocky 
Mountains, and all other fields are known to 
occur on the flanks of some uplife.”’ Scien- 
tists point out the fact that oil occurs in sedi- 
mentary rocks and beds formed along sea- 
shores, in inbound bays and at river mouths. 
It is associated with some form of a folded 
or arched structure. So, as a rule, igneous 
rocks do not contain oil. One author con- 


cludes that by observing the points indicated - 


a person can enter a new field and quickly 
determine whether or not it is favorable for 
oil. Practical oil geology not only points out 
the scientific principles, but states the favor- 
able and unfavorable indications of oil and 
lays down formulated rules for drilling 
locations. 

It has not only furnished these data, but 
has virtually mapped out many oil fields and 
given the approximate distances to the oil 
sand. The mineral character and the oil 
character of lands are now determined from 
geological data, and public lands are classi- 
fied and withdrawn from mining locations on 
scientific principles. 

In contests between mineral claimants or 
between a mineral and an agricultural claim- 
ant, involving the sufficiency of discovery, 
the adjudicated cases show that expert tes- 
timony has been admitted and_ geologists 
have given their views of the geological for- 
mation of the particular place in controversy 
and stated as their opinion whether or not 
under the existing conditions minerals would 
or would not exist. In a case involving the 
validity of a placer location it was stated that 
the fact of the sufficiency of discovery must 
be decided not only with reference to the 
gold actually found within the limits of the 
claim located, but also with regard to its 
situation in relation to other known valu- 
able deposits of placer gold and in conformity 
to the general geological features of such de- 
posits. In this instance’a miner had washed 
a few pans of sediment deposited along the 
sides of a creek and found in each small 
particles of colors of gold, and the fact that 
placer gold in paying quantities had been 
found upon the bedrock of a tributary to 
such creek within a mile or so of the claim 
located was held to be a governing factor on 
the question of discovery sufficient to sup- 
port a placer location.” 

Reasoning from analogy and with the lib- 
eral purpose of the petroleum statute in view, 


%Hager’s Practical Oil Geology, p. 48. 


Lange v. Robinson, 148 Federal, 799, pp. 801-804. 
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the logical conclusion is that a slight dis- 
covery of oil within a given location that is 
in a well-known oil field, or within what may 
be termed a geological oil field, might afford 
sufficient presumptive evidence to justify an 
oil location. Certainly, the law, under such 
circumstances, would not require paying pro- 
duction to justify the location. 


OIL SEEPAGE A DISCOVERY 


It is still a mooted question as to whether 
or not an oil seepage is within the meaning 
of the mining statutes a sutticient discovery. 
No court and no otticer in authority has yet 
held that a seepage of oil may not be re- 
garded as a sufhcient discovery on which to 
base an oil location. Courts and the Gen- 
eral Land Office in particular cases have held 
that mere indications of oil as established 
by the evidence were not a sufficient dis- 
covery. Thus, in one case, the proof showed 
nothing more than a bituminous sand, which, 
when excavated, gave out’a distin-t odor of 
petroleum.” In another case the _ proof 
showed nothing more than indications of 
oil under the surface of the ground in ques- 
tion, and seepages of oil and producing wells 
upon adjoining lands.” Gas of ‘an unsub- 
stantial and negligible character, not relied 
upon at the time as of any value” was insuffi- 
cient to constitute a dissovery.* The proof 
was insufficient where it showed that upon 
the land described a stratum of bituminous 
sand stone or shale some 6 feet in thickness 
from which at several points on the land a 
small quantity of oil seeped.” In another case 
the proof was held insufficient where it showed 
a seepage o. oil beneath a large rock upon the 
surface of a spring of water that had stained 
some of the surrounding rocks and some of 
the oil was skimmed off and collected, but no 
oil had been discovered in a well 1,400 feet 
deep on one of the group claims." Proof that 
the oil came out and flowed over the water in 
the summer and that there was little water 
with oil and a little oil with water, was held 
insufficient to justify a location.” Proof that 
the locator found “some oil sand stained with 
oil and a ridge of fossil,” and that oil had been 
discovered in a well some 2 miles distant and 
the geological formation indicated the prob- 
able existence of oil bearing strata in the 
claim, was insufficient to justify a location.” 
A production of 1% gallons of oil 43 feet be- 
low the surface was not sufficient discovery on 
which to base an oil location.“ 

These are perhaps all of the adjudicated 
cases on the question of “seepage” or surface 
discovery of petroleum on locations made 


"Olive Land and Development Company v. Olmstead, 103 Federal, 568 
"Nevada Sicrra Oil Company v. Home Oil Company, 98 Federal, 673. 


%*United States v. McCutchen, 238 Federal. 575. 


“Southwestern Oil Company v. Atlantic and Pacific R. R. Co., 39 Land Decisions, 335. 


“Butte Oil Company, In re, 40 L. D., 602. 


“Miller v. Chrisman, 140 Cal., 440; 73 Pac., 1083, 197 U. S., 313. 
“New England and Coalinga Oil Company v. Congdon, 152 Cal., 211; 92 Pac., 180. 
“Bay v. Oklahoma Southern Gas, Oil and Mining Company, 13 Okla., 425; 73 Pac., 936. 
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under the Act of February 11, 1897. The 
cases expressly leave the question undecided. 
Thus in one case cited, it is said, “It is not 
necessary in the decision of this case to hold 
that under no conceivable circumstances could 
there be such seepages or flows of oil on the 
surface of land, as when found by one at- 
tempting to locate a mining claim, would con- 
stitute a discovery.” And in another case 
referred to, the court said: “While perhaps it 
would be stating it too broadly to say that 
no case can be imagined where a surface dis- 
covery may be made of oil sufficient to fill 
the requirements of the statute, yet it is cer- 
tainly true that no such case has ever been 
presented to our attention, and that in the na- 
ture of things, such a case will seldom, if ever, 
occur.” Another point in some at least of 
these cases that must not be overlooked, is 
to the effect that the proof of the seepage or 
the presence oi oil was not sufficient to show 
either that the land was chiefly valuable for 
oil or that the oil, if any existed, was within 
or under the particular land in controversy. 
Thus in the Butte Oil Company case at page 
606, it is said: “The slight flow of gas and the 
small seepages of oil were indications that 
there possibly is a reservoir of oil lying at 
an unknown depth and situated at some un- 
known distance from the land.” 

These cases by no means establish the rule 
that seepage is insufficient as a discovery. 
Each case is strictly sui generis and is not to 
be extended beyond its facts. Indeed, the 
Land Office and the courts were careful to dis- 
claim any intention to decide the particular 
question. Thus the Land Office has said: “It 
is not necessary in the decision of this case 
to hold that under no conceivable circumstances 
could there be such seepages or flows of oil 
on the surface of land as when found by one 
attempting to locate a mining claim would 
constitute a discovery.” And in another case, 
a court in passing, said: “It would be stating 
it too broadly to say that no case can be 
imagined where a surface discovery may be 
made of oil sufficient to fill the requirements 
of the statute.” <A federal judge in a recent 
case says: “It would not do to say that the 
discovery of seepage oil upon a mining loca- 
tion could not in any case constitute a dis- 
covery.” 

The question as to the possibility of oil 
seepage being a sufficient discovery remains 
undecided. That the question will be pre- 
sented for decision is both probable and im- 
portant. There is no record that even the 
major prophets ever undertook to foretell the 
decision of either a court or a jury on any 
given question, yet reasoning is permitted in 


an attempt to arrive at the intention of a 
Statute tnat leaves discovery as a question 
of tact, and as to the correctness of a conciu- 
sion that should be reached by a court. 

Oil seepages exist as weil-known facts. 
Scientists have studied it from its geological 
aspect and in its practical application to com- 
mercial drilling. The discovered oil seepages 
vary from the slight exudation to a pront- 
able flow of oil. ‘In some regions there are 
seepages of crude oil which intimate the ex- 
istence of supplies beneath the earth and oc- 
casionally the issuing oil is allowed to accumu- 
late in pools trom which it is periodically re- 
moved.’” “Petroleum seepages, burned out 
shales, oil stained sands and shale, ‘gas burns,’ 
gas bubbles on water, and asphalt or brea 
beds are all indications of petroleum." 
Where the oil rock reaches the surface there 
is generally some sign of petroleum. It should 
be looked for in low ground, in the beds of 
streams, or at the foot of hills, if the streams 
be bent in anticlinal form, at or near the crest 
of the incline. A seepage may be noticed 
where the outcrop crosses the valley of some 
small stream or gulley.”"” Surface indications 
vary according to the class of oil, the nature 
of the strata and the geological structure. 
Actual “shows” of oil are of great importance 
when taken in connection with the structure.” 

A seepage of oil means necessarily more 
than mere indications of oil as suggested in 
the decided cases. It must per force, be an 
actual presence of oil, in sufficient quantity, 
not only to be visualized, but to be collected 
and saved as such in some appreciable quan- 
tity. It must at least bear the relation to 
some existing deposit of oil that an exposed 
sample of quartz or a visualized part of a 
vein, bears to the lode or evin, or as 
the presence of gold, found by panning, 
bears to the supposed placer deposit. True, 
the seepage must demonstrate with rea- 
sonable certainty that oil exists and is to 
be found within the limits of a given location. 
But this fact should be considered in the light 
of the fugitive nature of oil. And aside from 
this, the geologic structure of the beds from 
which oil exudes may point with sufficient 
certainty to the location of the oil bed within 
the limits of the claim. 

Practical oil geology teaches that seepages 
may flow from crevices or faults or be pro- 
duced by erosion of the beds containing oil 
Geology now gives rules for making locations 
of wells for drilling with reference to a seep 
age or outcropping where the structural fea- 
tures are known. Under such rules the well 
is to be located down the dip from the oil 
seepage. Such is the certainty with whict. 


“Butte Oil Company, In re, 40 L. D., 602, p. 606. 

“Nevada Sierra Oil Company v. Home Oil Company, 98 Federal, 673. 
“Butte Oil Company, In re, 40 L. D., 602, p. 606. 

“Nevada Sierra Oil Company v. Home Oil Company, 98 Federal, 673 
“United States v. Ohio Oil Company, 240 Federal, 996, p. 998 


“Thompson’s Petroleum Mining, p. 94. 
S'\Hager’s Practical Geology, p. 69. 
=Craig’s Oil Finding, pp. 89-90. 
'SCraig’s Oil Finding, pp. 89-90. 
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geology deals with this question that complete 
tables have been tormulated for many ot the 
tields showing the various distances to the 
oi; sand and the necessary depth of a well at 
any given piace. 

Ordinarily oil is found by drilling or boring 
into the interior of the earth and it either 
flows from a weil drilled or is pumped to the 
surface." ‘The court in the case cited made an 
additional statement to the effect that “until 
sume body or vein has been dis.overed trom 
which oil can be brought to the surtace, it 
can not be considered of sufficient importance 
to warrant a location under the mineral 
laws.” ‘This was said with reference to the 
particular case in hand and in the absence of 
any seepage and as a conclusion by which 
actual knowledge of the presence of oil was 
made known. but the admission is, and it re- 
tiects the common experience of oil operators, 
that when a well is drilled the oil either 
“flows or is pumped to the surface.” The 
logic of the statement is that the oil must be 
produced at the surface; that it must be visual- 
ized. The court can not, in view oi other 
authorities, mean that the well must be a suc- 
cess commercially. But if oil may flow to the 
surface when a well is drilled, a common ex- 
perience in oil production, the same force or 
pressure may bring oil to the surface where 
nature has furnished a sufficient crevice or 
opening. The pith of the scheme in either 
case is to get the oil to the surface, with the 
difference remaining that the well may point 
directly to the deposit, while the fault or 
crevice may point indirectly to the pool of 
oil. 

The authorities taken with the statute es- 
tablish three propositions on the question of 
oil discovery: 1. Some visualized oil. 2. Geo- 
logic al formation indicating an oil deposit. 
3. Willingness of a prudent mind to casa 
money and labor with a reasonable prospect 
of finding oil. The question is resolved to 
the proposition: Is the seepage sufficient, 
taken in connection with the geological forma- 
tion and any other existing evidences, to in- 
duce a prudent person to expend money and 
labor in the expectation of finding a profit- 
able deposit of oil. 


Itineraries of Mine-Rescue Cars 

Rescue cars of the Bureau of Mines will 
visit the following places on the dates 
indicated: 

Car No. 1, headquarters Reno, Nev., Ed- 
ward Steidle, mining engineer, in charge— 
Reno, Nev., October 15 to 16; Berkeley, Cal., 
October 17 to 30: Palo Alto, Cal., October 31 
to November 6; ~~ Cal., November 7 to 
20; Chinese Camp, Cal., November 21 to 27: 
Angels Camp, Cal., Nov ember 28 to December 
4; Reno, Nev (headquarters), December 5 
to ) about February 10. 


“Craig’s Oil Finding, p. 143. 


SBay v. Oklahoma Southern Gas, Oil and Mining Company, 18 Okla., 425 


criticised and repudiated on this particular point. 
996, p. 1003.) 


Car No. 3, G. T. Powell, forman-miner, in 
charge—Terre Haute, Ind., October 1 to 15; 
Clinton, Ind., October 16 to November 3; 
Jasonville, Ind., November 5 to 19; Linton, 
Ind.. November 20 to 30; Dugger, Ind., De- 
cember 1 to 8; Cass, Ind., December 9 to 17. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
ASKS FOR DETAILED DATA 


With the approval of Dr. Garfield, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is sending out the fol- 
lowing request for information: 

Please take notice that, by virtue of the 
power granted to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion by the provisions of Section 6 of an Act 
of Congress, approved September 26, 1914, en- 
titled “An Act to create a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to define its powers and duties, and 
for other purposes,” you are hereby required 
to file with the Federal Trade Commission, at 
its office at Fifteenth and K Streets, Washing- 
ton, D. C.. within ten days after the receipt 
of this notice by you, a report in writing of 
(a) all documents relating to the purchase or 
sale of bituminous coal by you, which docu- 
ments you claim constitute bona fide contracts 
enforcible at law and in full force and effect 
on the 2lst day of August, 1917; (b) all docu- 
ments relating to the purchase or sale of an- 
thracite coal by you, which documents you 
claim constitute bona fide contracts enforci- 
ble at law and in full force and effect on the 
Ist day of September, 1917, and you are fur- 
ther hereby required to file as aforesaid with 
such report true copies of any such documents 
relating to the purchase or sale of coal by you, 
which you claim constitute a bona fide contract 
enforcible at law, and with such report you 
are hereby further required to state in refer- 
ence to each of said contracts, (1) the date of 
its execution; (2) the price at which coal 
bought or sold pursuant thereto was billed by. 
or to you, on August 21, 1917, or the nearest 
date thereto, if for bituminous coal, and the 
price as aforesaid on September 1, 1917, or 
the nearest thereto, if for anthracite coal; (3) 
the quantity of coal which you have delivered 
or have received thereon on August 21, 1917, 
if tor bituminous coal, or to September 1. 
1917, if for anthracite coal, and (4) a definite 
specification or statement of any allowance, 
split commission, premium, rebate, or payment 
of any sort, made or to be made by you, to 
any sales agent or jobber, or any person inter- 
ested in the coal transferred or to be trans- 
ferred thereby. 


Henry R. Harriman, of Seattle, Wash., who 
has been spending considerable time in the 
Fast, recently returned to Washington after 
an extended trip in Massachusetts. 


(This case has been 


United States v. Ohio Oil Company, 240 Federal, 
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A RECORD CAR OF 
Shipped recently to the Tacoma smelters by the Big Creek Mining Company of Wallace, 


most valuable 


NO TERM FOR GOLD IN 
THE NAVAJO LANGUAGE 


Discussing the occurrence of gold in the 
Navajo country, Herbert E. Gregory, in a pro- 
fessional paper just published by the Geologi- 
cal Survey, says: 

“Gold ornaments have not been found in the 
ruins of the cliff houses of northern Arizona, 
and the Hopis appear to have been introduced 
to this metal by the Spaniards. The Navajos 
likewise have no native term for gold, and the 
Spanish explorers, always. on the lookout for 
gold and silver, vigorously expressed their dis- 
appointment at the absence of precious metals 
in the Navajo country. In spite of these sig- 
nificant facts, prospectors who have been able 
to circumvent the hostility of the native tribes 
have from time to time conducted explorations 
in the more accessible parts of the reservation, 
and the belief is still strong in certain quarters 
that gold in large quantities remains to be dis- 
covered in this section of the Plateau province. 
lor this reason the following sketch of the 
history of the exploration for gold is given: 

“In 1869 a party of twenty-two prospectors, 
under the leadership of Calvin Jackson, 
reached San Juan River by way of Fort Win- 
gate and Fort Defiance without finding gold 
or silver along the route. One member of 
this party, Adnah French, is. reported to have 
returned at a later date, and the worthless 
prospect holes in the shales underlying the lava 
at French Butte are credited to him. The un- 
favorable results obtained by the well-equipped 
Jackson expedition served to discourage pros- 
pectors for the next 20 years, but beginning 
with 1891 interest was again aroused by re- 
ports of discoveries on lower San Juan River 
and at Carrizo Mountain.” 


New York, was in 
days last month = on 


Charles H. 
Washington 
business. 


Smith, of 
several 


ORE 


Idaho It is said to be the 


carload of ore ever shipped from Couer d'Alenes 


COAL SHIPMENTS SHOW SLIGHT 
INCREASE DURING AUGUST 


There was an increase in the shipments of 
bituminous coal in August, 1917, com- 
pared with July, 1917, of 16,857 cars, or 2.5 
per cent, and an increase compared with Au- 
gust, 1916, of 68,570 cars, or oe per cent, 
according to figures compiled by C. E. Lesher, 
of the United States Geol ogic cal Survey. 
There were, however, 27 working days in 
August, 1917, and but 25 in July. The aver- 
age daily loading in August, 1917, was 5.1 
per cent less than in July, which corresponds 
with the information contained in the weekly 
reports published by the Geological Survey 
showing during August a decreased rate of 
production. Although the largest decrease 
in average daily loading was in eastern Ken- 
tucky and in Illinois and Indiana, owing to 
labor strikes in these districts, all the groups 
shown in the table recorded decreases in the 
average daily loading except the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Western States. All the groups 
showed increases in August, 1917, over Au- 
gust, 1916, except the low-volatile fields of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia. 
Daily and weekly reports received by the 
Geological Survey show that the average 
daily rate was at its maximum in the first 
week of July, descended to a minimum by 
the middle of August, and has been slowly 
gaining since that time. 

The shipments of beehive coke in August, 
1917, decreased 16 per cent compared with 
July, 1917, and 3.2 per cent compared with 
August, 1916. 


IF. G. Cottrell, chief metallurgist of the 
Bureau of Mines, and A. E. Wells, superin- 
tendent of the Salt Lake City station of the 
same bureau, are paying personal visits to the 
more important smelters in the West in con- 
nection with the smelter fume work being 
bureau. 


done by the 
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NEW LIST OF PURCHASERS OF 
MANGANESE ORE COMPILED 


A revised list of the purchasers of manga- 
nese ores has been compiled by the Geological 
Survey. It follows: 

N. A. Adler, Batesville, Ark.; Alleghany 
Ore and Iron Company, Buena Vista, Va.; 
American Carbon and Battery Company, 
East St. Louis, Ill.; American Manganese 
Manufa.turing Company, Dunbar, Pa. (352 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa.); Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company, Murray, 
Utah; American Steel Foundries Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; Anglo-American Flashlight Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Basic Metals Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Berkshire Iron Works, isut- 
litt buuding, Philadelphia, Pa.; Binney & 
Smith, 81 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Arthur B. Bibbins, Baltimore, Md.; 
Bilrowe Alioys Company, Bernice Building, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Charles A. Burdick, E. M., 
74 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; C. F. Burgess 
Laboratories, Madison, Wis.; Cambria Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carnegia Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Central Iron and 
Coal Company, Holt, Ala.; Charcoal Iron Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.; Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, Pueblo, Colo.; W. R. Cuthbert, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Delaware River Steel Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa.; W. H. Denison, Cushman, 
Ark.; Electric Reduction Company, Wash- 
ington, Pa.; Eastern Steel Company, Potts- 
ville, Pa.; Empire Steel and Iron Company, 
Catasauqua, Pa.; Eureka Manganese Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.; Fuller & Warren 
Company, Troy, N. Y.; Robert Gilchrist, 
Elizabethtown, N. J.; Goldschmidt Thermit 
Company, New York, N. Y.; R. L. Handford, 
Cushman, Ark.; Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin 
Company, Electric Building, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, Clarksburg, W. 
Va.; Hickman, Williams & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; C. W. Hill Chemical Company, Los An- 
geles, C Cal.; Illinois Glass Company, Alton, 
Ill.; Illinois Pacific Glass Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Illinois Steel Company, South 
Chicago, Ill.; International Smelting Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah; Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Juniata 
Furnace and Foundry Company, 30 West 
Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; WLacka- 
wanna Iron and Steel Company, United 
States Express Building, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. 
S. Yamson & Bro., Inc., 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York. N. Y.; Lebanon Blast Furnace 
Company, Lebanon, Pa.; E. J. Lavino & Co, 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa.; David 
Loeser, 1499 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Los Angeles Pressed Brick Company, Los 
Angeles Val.; Lowmoor Iron Companv of 
Virginia, Lowmoor, Va.: Manganese Products 
Company, 30 East Forty-second Street. New 
York, N. Y.: Manhattan Electrical Supply 
Companv. 41-47 Morris Street, Tersev City, 
J.; Miami Metals Company, People’s Gas 
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Building, Chicago, Ill.; National Alloy Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; National Carbon 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Noble Electric 
Steel Company, Heroult, Cal. (995 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Cal.) ; Oakley Paint 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeies, Cal.; 
Pacific Coast Steel Company, Seactle, Wash.; 
Pacific Sewer Pipe Company, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Pittsburgh Lamp, Brass and Glass Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pulaski lron Company, 
Pulaski, Va.; A. P. Rice, Spencer, Ohio; 
Ricketson Mineral Paints Works, Milwaukee, 


Wis.; Rogers Brown Company, New York, 


Y.; Frank Samuel, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Seaboard Manganese and Steel Corporation, 
Temple, Pa.; arthur Seligman, 165 Broadway, 
New York, 'N. Y.; Sligo Furnace Company, 
Sligo, Mo.; "Sloss-Sheftieid Steel and Iron Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.; Southern Manganese 
Corporation, Anniston, Ala.; Oscar Stromberg. 
Tribune Building, New York, N. Y.; Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, 
Birmingham, Ala.; United States Glass Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; United States Smelt- 
ing, Refining and Mining Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Utah Iron and Steel Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; United States Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., South Chicago, 
Ill, and Birmingham, Ala.; Vanadium Steel 
Alloys Company, Latrobe, Pa. 


MECHANICAL VENTILATION IN 
METAL MINES DISCUSSED 


“The need and importance of mechanical 
ventilation in metal mines may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

“1. To provide good quality of air for the 
underground workers in all parts of the mines, 
including the face. The exception would have 
to be made for conditions for the face imme- 
diately after blasting, and then only for a 
short time, during which the miner must be 
kept out from the face, for the sake of his 
health and for the best interest of the mines 
operator. 

“2. To keep down the temperature of the 
mine air at the working place. 

“3. To provide a positive movement of the 
air in hot working places in order to keep 
down the bodily temperature of the worker, 
and thus increase his efficiency. 

“4. To provide a positive current of air 
so that in the event of fire the underground 
workers may escape by traveling against the 
fresh intaking air. This is, of course, provided 
the fire has not occurred in the intake. If it 
has, the only possible way of saving all the 
men is by immediate reversal of the fan 
except as they may bulkhead themselves in 
and await rescue later.”"—George S. Rice, 
Chief Mining Engineer, Bureau of Mines, from 
an address at the sixth annual Safety Con 
gress, held in New York recentlv 
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OCTOBER, 1917 


POTASH LEASING BILL 
NOW IN CONFERENCE 


Measure Passes House With Little Opposition 
Prominen: Men Testify at Hearing 


While some objection was voiced to the gen- 
eral plan of leasing when the potash bill came 
up in the House tor final consideration, there 
was no real opposition to it and it passed 
without a roll call. Prior to making a unan- 
imous favorable report on the measure, which 
had passed the Senate the month preceding, 
the House Committee on Public Lands con- 
ducted a hearing at which the necessity of pass- 
ing the bill was emphasized by George Otis 
Smith, the director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Judge Finney, representing 
the Secretary of the Interior, J. D. Pennock, 
representing the Council of National Defense 
and others, 

A digest of the bill is as follows: 

Section 1 of the bill as reported by the 
House committee authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue prospecting permits to 
citizens of the United States covering areas 
of not to exceed 2560 acres in any one case 
for the purpose of exploring for potash on 
public lands. The life of such a permit is 
not exceeding two vears. Land in and ad- 
jacent to Searles Lake, Cal., a very large 
known deposit of potash is excepted from the 
provisions of this section because of the fact 
that it is well known and is ready for develop- 
ment and requires no prospecting work to be 
done. 

Section 2 authorizes the prospector under 
the permit described in section 1, upon his 
dis-overing a valuable deposit of potash, to 
obtain a patent for not exceeding one-fourth 


of the land in the permit. This provision is 
designed to induce exploration for this valu- 
able substance which might otnerwise not be 
had, as these deposits, it tound, are likely to 
be in arid desert basins, the prospec.ing of 
which is an arduous and expensive matter. 
Section 2 also provides that ail the lands in 
any prospecting permit not so patented shall 
be subject to lease by the Se.retary of the 
Interior in areas not exceeding 2,500 acres, 
conditioned upon the payment of moderate 
royalty. The leases are to be indeterminate, 
but the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to readjust the terms and condivons of such 
leases at the end of each 20-year period. 
Specific reference is made to the known de- 
posits of potash in and adjacent to Searles 
Lake, and it is provided that they may be 
operated by the United States or may be 
leased by the Secretary under the terms and 
provisions of the act. ‘There are now two 
small plants for the manu acture of potash 
located on the shores of this lake, and several 
other persons or corporations have indicated 
a willingness to take leases should this bill be- 
come a law. Railroad facilities are already 
provided, and early development of this de- 
posit seems assured should the bill become a 
law. Provision is also made in this section 
for the leasing of certain known potash de- 
posits in rock in Sweetwater County, Wyo. 
These lands also contain valuab‘e deposits 
of coal, and the bill provides that the potash 
may be leased under the provisions of the 
act on condition that the coal be reserved to 
the United States 

Section 3 authorizes the Secretary to per- 
mit the use by any permittee or lessee of not 
exceeding 40 acres of unoccupied nonmineral 
public lands for camp sites or refining works in 
connection with any permit or lease. Section 4 
directs the Secretary of the Interior to place 
in each permit appropriate provisions for its 
cancellation should the permittee fail to ex 
ercise due diligence in the prosecution of 
work. 

Section 5 is designed to prevent monopoly 
or interlocking stockho!ding interests; limits 
any lessee from holding more than one-tenth 
interest in any other agency engaged in the 
sale or resale of potash products, and provides 
for appropriate forfeiture proceedings in the 
United States court for violation of the provi- 
sions of the section. 

Section 6 directs the reservation in any 
permit or lease of a right for joint or several 
use of rights of wav through lands permitted 
or leases for those persons working or develop- 
ing other lands for similar deposits or for 
shipping or treating the products under 
authority of the United States, its lessees or 
permittees, or any other public purpose. The 
section also authorizes the Secretary, in his 
discretion, to dispose of the surface of the 
lands embraced in any lease under any ap- 
plicable existing law, providing, however, 
that this must be determined before the 
offerings of a lease. 
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Section 7 directs that each lease shall have 
in it provisions necessary .or the protection 
of the public interest and prevention ot 
monopoly. 

Section 8 authorizes the forfeiture of any 
lease through appropriate proceedings in the 
United States court whenever the lessee fails 
to comply with the provisions of the act, of 
the lease, or of general regulations in torce 
at date of the lease. 

Section 9 permits of the leasing of potassium 
deposits in lands of the United States dis- 
posed of under nonmineral laws, with a reser- 
vation of the potassium deposits. 

Section 10 provides for the disposition of 
royalties and rentals under the act. They are 
to constitute a part of the reclamation fund 
ior the irrigation of arid lands in the Western 
States, and upon return to the reclamation 
fund after such use 50 per cent is to go to 
the Treasury of the United States, the other 
50 per cent to be paid to the State within the 
boundaries of which the deposits are or were 
located, the money to be used by the State 
for the construction and maintenance of pub- 
lic roads and schools. 

Section 11 authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to make necessary rules and regula- 
tions to carry out the purposes of the act. 

Section 12 protects existing valid claims 
made and maintained in compliance with the 
old placer-mining laws, and also stipulates 
that nothing in the act shall prevent the 
States or other local authorities from exercis- 
ing any rights which they may have to levy 
and collect taxes upon improvements, out- 
puts of the mine, or other rights or assets of 
any lessee. 

Section 13 directs the Secretary of the In- 
terior to incorporate in every lease issued a 
provision reserving to the President the right 
to regulate the price of all minerals extracted 
or sold from the leased premises, the price 
to be fixed so as to yield a fair and reason- 
able return to the lessee and to secure to the 
consumer any of the products at the lowest 
reasonable consistent price. A proviso to the 
section also vests in the President authority 
to regulate the disposal of the potassium 
products so as to secure their distribution and 
use wholly within the limits of the United 
States or its possessions. 

For a number of years chemical experi- 
ments have been under way for the purpose 
of securing potash from the brines of Searles 
Lake at the lowest possible cost with the 
greatest maximum extraction of potash, and 
it is stated that the process now in use in a 
small way will effect this result; that should 
this bill be passed it is probable that a num- 
ber of lessees will at once engage in the busi- 
ness of extracting potash from this brine, pro- 
ducing a supply which will meet to a large 
extent the demands of the United States for 
agricultural, commercial, and munition pur- 
poses, and that at a cost far below existing 
prices and more nearly consistent with the 
price obtaining prior to the war. The pres- 
ent time is peculiarly favorable for the 


creation of a potash industry in the United 
States and this bil offers a goiden opportu- 
nity tor the utilization of known potasn de- 
posits in the time of urgent need. 

In discussing the potash situation before 
the House Committee on Public Lands, George 
Uuis >mith, director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, said: 

“Before the war began we in the Geological 
Survey began to be interested in the making 
of potash, because of the fact that the prices 
were raised by the German Government. So, 
some 6 years ago we began a search for 
potash in the West. At that time the Geglogi- 
cal Survey first reported on these Nebraska 
lake lands; and we sampled them; and we 
had analyses showing that there was a con- 
tent of potash there, but under conditions 
then existing it would have been impossible to 
utilize the potash there because of the ex- 
pense. Today the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent. 

“Last year we produced ten times as much 
potash in this country as was produced the 
preceding year. Already in the 6 months of 
the year 1917 we have produced more potash 
than was produced during the whole oj the 
year 1916. That seems an_ encouraging 
feature, until you begin to compare the total 
production which is expected for 1917 with the 
average amount imported previous to the 
outbreak of the war. If you make that com- 
parison you will find that we are only produc- 
ing something like 10 per cent of the nation's 
requirements. 

“It is not simply a question whether the 
Government is short on potash. It is a fact 
that the nation is short on potash now, par 
ticularly for its use in fertilizers, and in many 
of the industries, such as glass making, soap 
making, the manufacture of dyes, and the 
tanning industry. Then, as you know, the 
metallurgical industry in the West uses large 
quantities of potassium salts. So there really 
is a shortage that must be met, so far as pos- 
sible, from these local sources. 

“I have referred to the Nebraska lakes. 
Yet have already asked some questions re- 
garding the small lakes in the western part 
of the State of Nebraska. The brines there. 
under present prices, are sufficiently rich in 
potash to enable some four or five—I think 
last vear there were five companies—to op- 
erate, ard I believe four are producing potash 
out there this year. As it is at the present 
time, those brines, which were regarded as ex- 
pensive to operate some 6 years ago, are now 
vielding about one-third of the production of 
potash in the United States. The production 
for the first 6 months of this year, as given 
by the Geological Survey, was 14,023 short 
tons of K20. Of course, the weight of the 
brines and the salts is much greater than that, 
and the value of those 14,023 short tons of 
K20 is $6,000,000. 

“The lionite deposits of Utah and the 
potash that is reclaimed from cement fumes 
amounted to 1,867 short tons, and the amount 
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procured trom culp amounted to 2,143 short 
tons. ‘Then there are miscellaneous indus- 
trial wastes that are utilized, and the potash 
is recovered trom them. Those wastes include 
such things as distillery slops aud wool wash- 
ings, and that amounts to over 2,000 tons, 
and then there are about 175 tons reported as 
being made from wood ashes. 

“It is interesting to know tnat one com- 
pany, a match company, has three plants 
where they were recovering potash, in the 
East, from the wool washings, and they were 
utilizing some culp on the Pacific coast, and 
they were also getting potash from the bit- 
terns in Great Sait Lake. 

“[ think that is an index of the extent to 
which some of the industrial users of the 
potash are getting the amount they need in 
their business. The same is true of the manu- 
facturers of explosives and of fertilizers. 
Several of the companies are interested in 
a number of projects.” 

Senator Pittman, in explaining the changes 
made in the bill in the Senate committee, 
said: 

“The only distinction between this bill and 
the House bill is this: The House bill dele- 
gated authority to the Bureau of Mines to 
make any rules and regulations it saw fit to 
make in the matter. The Senate committee 
was not willing to delegate that authority. 
Therefore, in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Mines and the agents of the various powder 
companies, the committee worked out a 
definite set of laws as embraced in this 
amended bill. 

“The real objection by the business in- 
terests of the country to the House bill was 
that it simply delegated the authority to 
make any rules and regulations that the bu- 
reau might see fit to make. This bill does 
not delegate that authority. It simply states 
that the institutions must have a license to 
carry on their business; and it is simply a 
method of preventing powder from getting 
into the hands of those who might use it for 
unlawful purposes by having a license check 
upon those who are entitled to use it.” 

Senator King of Utah objected to the bill 
in the following words: 

“Some of its provisions are very objec 
tionable to me. I do not think that any exi- 
geney exists at the present time sufficient to 
warrant the passage of the bill. It commits 
to the Federal Government the power to li- 
cense small dealers in any form of explosives 
in the smallest cities or precincts of the United 
States. It superimposes the Federal author- 
ity upon the States and establishes a licens- 
ing system that certainly must be obnoxious 
to any person who has any idea as to the 
powers of the States to regulate their own 
internal affairs. No person can sell or pur- 
chase powder or any explosive without ob- 
taining a Federal license. This will prove 
burdensome and oppressive.” 

The argument presented by Senator Brady 
for his stand against the bill is as follows: 


“If the bill is a war measure, the subject 
matter with which it deals should be under 
the Secretary of War. Let the Secretary of 
War appoint the Director of the bureau of 
Mines to do certain specific work, if he feels 
that he is capable of doing it and should do 
it; but during the time ot war let us be big 
enough and broad enough to place authority 
where it can be used directly without con- 
sulting someone else. Wherever power is 
given in tais bill to the Director ot the Bu- 
reau of Mines, it should be placed in the 
hands of the Secretary of War; and that 
would be a wonderful improvement. ‘The 
Secretary of War is the man who is respon. 
sible, in a way, for the explosives in this 
country. 

“When we come to the question of export- 
ing explosives, | ask, whoever heard of the 
Bureau of Mines in this country or in any 
other country on earth having control of the 
exportation of all explosives during a time 
of war? I say it is ridiculous, and that, if 
you are going to pass this bill, beiore yot: do 
so you should change Section 10 so as to 
give the authority to be granted to the Secre- 
tary of War, and not to the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines.” 

Senator Pittman met this argument in the 
following manner: 

“I think possibly we have got down to one 
question now, and that is as to whether or 
not this power should be vested in the Secre- 
tary of War or in the Director of the Bureau 
of Mines. The duties performed by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines are much 
broader than the Senator from Idaho at 
present seems to realize. The War Depart- 
ment was in consultation with the Bureau of 
Mines with regard to this very bill. The Sec- 
retary of War has certainly duties enough on 
his shoulders now without assuming any more, 
and I do not think he desires to assume any 
additional duties. As a matter of fact, the 
Bureau of Mines today, by direction of the 
Council of National Defense, of which the 
Secretary of War is chairman, has had dele- 
gated to it the function of making a studv 
of explosives. The Bureau of Mines todav 
is experimenting in large explosives. It is 
the function of the Bureau of Mines to know 
all about explosives.” 


REMBRANDT PEALE ADDED TO 
FUEL ADMINISTRATION STAFF 


The official announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Rembrandt Peale reads as follows: 

“President Wilson has approved the ap- 
pointment of Rembrandt Peale on the staff 
of Fuel Administrator Garfield. 

“Mr. Peale has resigned the presidency of 
his coal companies in order to work with the 
Government in the management of the fuel 
problem of the country. His principal com- 
pany is Peale, Peacock & Kerr, of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, with its chief mines at 
St. Benedict, Cambria county, Pa.” 


= 


GOVERNMENT SPECIALISTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


Photo by Harris & Ewtng 
L. H. DUSCHAK 


L. H. Duschak, who is in charge of the 
Berkeley station of the Bureau of Mines, was 
born in Buffalo, N. Y. His early education was 
obtained in the public schools of that place, 
after which he attended the University of 
Michigan. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1904, where he special- 
ized in chemistry. He took a post-graduate 
course in the Michigan institution, and later 
spent two years at Princeton, where he re- 
ceived a Ph.D degree. Following the com- 
pletion of his course at Princeton, he was 
appointed to a place on the faculty, and for 
two years was an instructor in chemistry. 

After two years’ work as an instructor, Mr. 
Duschak undertook industrial work, and _ be- 
came research chemist with the Corning Glass 
Works, at Corning, N. Y. Following an ex- 
tended experience at that plant, he joined the 
Bureau of Mines staff in 1912 as a chemical 
engineer. He was associated with F. G. 
Cottrell in the smelter fume _ investigation. 
He was associated with the Bureau of Mines 
activities at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
since which time he has been serving as super- 
intendent of the Berkeley experimental station, 
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which is conducted in cooperation with the 
University of California. 

At present Mr. Duschak is engaged in a 
special set of experiments of the problems 
confronting the quicksilver industry. In fact, 
the entire attention of the Berkeley station has 
been given over to this work. 


OIL LAND LEASING 
BILL IS REPORTED FAVORABLY 


In reporting the oil land leasing bill to the 
Senate from the Public Lands Committee and 
recommending that it be passed, Senator 
Pittman says in the report: 

“This is an emergency measure. The im- 
mediate increased production and supply of 
coal, oil and gasoline is absolutely essential 
to the successful conduct of our war. The 
truth of this statement should require the 
production of no proof by this committee. 

“The coal situation has become so desper- 
ate that the Government has found it neces- 
sary to assume direct supervision through a 
coal administrator. We are tareatened with 
being cut off from the power ne-vessary to the 
production and manufacture of the sinews 
of war. Unless the condition is rapidly rem- 
edied, many of the great plants now manu- 
facturing munitions of war will be seriously 
curtailed in their output, if not entirely closed 
down. As to this condition, it is immaterial 
whether it be caused by a shortage of coal 
or inadequacy of transportation. If the or- 
mer, then the opening up of the 44,000 000 
acres of land reserved by the Government as 
coal lands to the development of several 
thousand independent cqal operators must 
greatly relieve such condition. If such con- 
dition, however, is due to the latter cause, 
then the local production of coal in the four- 
teen States wherein such coal lands are with- 
drawn from use will greatly relieve trans- 
portation. 

“The increased production of oil, however, 
will not only relieve the burden upon the 
coal operators, but will do more than ‘any- 
thing else to relieve the congestion in trans- 
portation which is in part caused by the 
ne-essity to move large quantities of coal. 

“The oil situation, if possible, is more de- 
plorable than that of coal. The demand for 
oil and its by-product, gasoline, is increasing 
at an enormous rate. Never before in the his- 
tory of the country, and we hope, never again, 
will there be such a vital necessity for a 
sudden and enormous supply of both oil and 
gasoline. It will require the development to 
the maximum of every known supply o° oil 
to carry out our war program with relation 
to our navy, motor vehicles and flying ma- 
chines. Notwithstanding this tremendously 
increasing demand, the oil stocks of the coun- 
trv are decreasing. The report of the Bureau 
of Mines furnished to Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, 
chairman of the Committee on Raw Mate- 
rials, Minerals and Metals of the Council of 
National Defense, and made a part of the 
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hearings upon this bill, shows that in 1916 
the marketed production of oil was 296,290,000 
barrels, and in 1917 (estimated) 286,990,000 
barrels, being a decrease of 9,300,000 barrels 
in 1917. 

“We must get oil now wherever we can 
get it and as fast as we can get it. It is 
better to let future wars take care of them- 
selves than to lose the present one through 
dreams of far-off conservation, technical dis- 
putes as to methods and puerile bickerings 
as to jurisdiction between governmental bu- 
reaus. If production is prevented by with- 
drawals, then these withdrawals must be 
thrown open. If production is retarded by 
litigation, then this litigation must be com- 
promised, 

“No man in the United States understands 
the oil situation better than Mr. Edward L. 
Doheny. He is probably the largest indi- 
vidual oil operator in the world. He is in no 
way personally interested in any of the pro- 
visions of this bill. By reason of his vast 
knowledge of the subject, his unquestioned 
integrity and his unbiased and sound judg- 
ment, he was appointed by Governor Steph- 
ens of California as chairman of the com- 
mittee on oil of the State council of defense 
and by Mr. Bernard M. Baruch as chairman 
of the Committee on Oil of the Council of 
National Defense. We respectfully urge most 
careful attention to some of the statements 
made by Mr. Doheny at the hearings upon 
the bill under consideration. Mr. Doheny 
said: 

“*The falling off of the production of the 
Mid-Continent field made the supply of gaso- 
line and lubricating stock inadequate to meet 
the Eastern demands, and the prices of gaso- 
line and lubri-ating oils went up, so that they 
ultimately drew on the California surplus. 
Up to two years ago California had a sub- 
stantial surplus production over consumption. 
It had had production to the extent that the 
price of oil was down below a profitable 
point of production. Then, in the last eight- 
een months the price of oil in California has 
more than doubled, because of the falling off 
of the production to which I have referred, 
and also of the California production, which 
increased the demand for California oils. ‘ 

““There is no doubt but that everybody 
that has any influence at this time and in 
this situation ought to encourage ‘develop- 
ment of oil wherever possible. The question 
where its development shonld be encouraged 
depends upon the likelihood of an increase 
being obtained in those places, for the reason 
suggested by me in answer to your former 
question, that oil-well supplies, especially tub- 
ing, are very difficult to get; in fact, so diffi- 
cult to get that tubing should not be used 
except in places where there is almost a 
certainty of getting a good return in oil for 
the use of that tubing. If vou think it would 
throw any light on the subject, I would be 
willing to give the reasoning on that point 
that I used with the Advisory Council. 

“Tt is a very short statement. It is verv 


probable, however, that you have heard it in 
better words trom other lips, but when asked 
by Mr. Baruch what regions [| thougnt shouid 
be thrown open for development, 1 answered 
that 1 thougnt any place, no matter to whom 
it belonged, whether to a private individual, 
a corporation, or the Government, that would 
produce oil in the greatest quantity with re- 
spect both to the amount of time and money 
invested. ‘Lhose should be the first places de- 
veloped. For instance, in California, | have 
an mmense amount of territory that 1 have 
acquired within a year, something like 50,000 
acres of land. That land 1 acquired for oil 
purposes. 1 know that I can drill wells in 
great numbers that will each produce from 5 
to 25 barrels per day. I have one area that 
will produce from 250 barrels a day up per 
well. I am confining all my work to that par- 
titular spot, on the theory that it takes as 
good a pipe line, as much time and experi- 
ence, and so on, to drill an oil well from the 
surface down into the sands that will yield 
10 barrels as to drill one that will yield 100 
barrels a day. For that reason I am with- 
drawing, just for the purpose of economic 
operation, all my development at this time, 
to land that will give the greatest return for 
the time and supplies invested. In other 
words, I want to get, in the shortest possible 
time, the greatest return from every dollar 
invested. 1 think that, in this emergency, if 
there is any spot in the United States, or any 
number of spots, whether they belong to 
a private individual, a corporation, the Stand- 
ard Oil or other company, that will produce 
more rapidly than a place that I, for in- 
stance, am developing, my attention, or the 
attention of others, should be called to it, 
and we should be urged in every way possi- 
ble to develop the land that will yield the 
largest amount of oil, considering the amount 
of time and material used. 

“T want to say that the use of oil in this 
emergency is going to be more vital to the 
interests of this country than any other one 
thing. The papers are telling about an ap- 
propriation of $600,000000 for aeroplanes. 
You must bear in mind that you cannot 
move an aeroplane one foot, unless you push 
it, without gasoline. It takes about 12 or 14 
barrels of the average oil to produce one 
barrel of gasoline. To run 100000 machines 
at even 1 gallon per day, considering that 
they may be idle nine-tenths of the time, 
will take about’ 30000 barrels of oil a day: 
and that is in addition to what we use now 
I am just mentioning this to show why I 
think that this committee. if it has any power, 
should require any individual or corporation 
to put at the service of the nation any lands 
that will produce oils more rapidly, and it 
should stop the use of casing on lands that 
will produce only a small amount of oil, 
wherever those lands are, if the fact is known 
to this committee. I suggest that that power 
should he used as to these lands because of 
the peril to the nation. You have got to 
have oil. Oil today is the essential of this 
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war. You cannot move without oil in these 
days. You need it for the aeroplanes, for 
the motor trucks, for the submarines, for the 
boats that chase the submarines, and eventu- 
ally and finally, you need it for the warships 
themselves. They all need gasoline; they 
cannot start to work without it. If you start 
with gasoline, why, that comes out of the 
crude oil, and that crude oil comes out of the 
ground, and you necessarily have to have the 
tubing and casing to put in the ground.’ 

‘There should be no question in the mind 
of any Senator of the necessity of this legis- 
lation. The bill is quite similar to two other 
bills that have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and one that passed the United 
States senate.” 


UNCERTAINTY SURROUNDS 
THE PYRITE SITUATION 


Capital Hesitates to Undertake Domestic 
Development in Face of Possible Increases 
in Imports and Uncertainty as to Dispo- 
sition of Sulphur Reserve 


vents have moved swiftly during the past 
month in both the pyrite and manganese situa- 
tions, but much uncertainty still exists. It has 
become increasingly clear that capital cannot 
be induced to invest in pyrite Operations un- 
less there can be some assurance that the in- 
vestments will not be rendered valueless by the 
arbitrary assignment of ships to bring pyrites 
from Spain. There is powerful pressure being 
brought to permit of normal imports, but this 
is being neutralized by equally powerful pres- 
sure in the interest of the development of a 
domestic supply. 

Another teature of the situation which is 
tending to discourage capital from pyrites op- 
erations is the fact that great reserves of sul- 
phur exist at the mines in Louisiana and Texas. 
lf this reserve should be diverted into the 
acid making trade, it would of course inter- 
fere very decidedly with the demand for do- 
mestic pyrite. Regardless of these uncertain- 
ties, however, the production of pyrite is in- 
creasing and every effort is being made by the 
scientific bureaus of the Government to stimu- 
late this industry and reduce as much as pos- 
sible the risk involved by indicating more prom- 
ising sources of supply. Much work is being 
done looking to the discovery of coal brasses. 

Enough manganese has now been accumu- 
lated in the country to meet all needs for one 
vear. The domestic production continues to 
increase. While only four States were pro- 
ducers of manganese in 1913, mines in twenty- 
two States are shipping this product in 1917. 
Fully 15 per cent of the 1917 needs for man- 
ganese could be supplied from domestic mines. 
Seventy-five operators will contribute to this 
year’s output. This showing is the more re- 
markable when it is considered that less than 
1 per cent of the country’s needs was supplied 
before the war. 


‘Lhe steel companies are changing their prac- 
lice so as to utilize alloys capable of being 
inade from domestic ores, thus obviating the 
necessity of using only such alloys as must be 
made trom imported ores. One plant making 
several grades of mild steel is reported not to 
rave used a pound of ferromanganese in two 
years. Lhe product is declared to be fully as 
good as heretofore and an increase in produc- 
tion has been shown. ‘Thirty per cent alloys 
are being used in case is 


LICENSES REQUIRED FOR 
ALL COAL EXPORTED 


All Permits Must Be Approved by the Fuel 
Administration. 


Fuel Administrator Garfield on September 
15 requested the Export Administrative 
board to aliow no coal to be exported from 
the United States without specific license, 
and further that the board authorize no such 
licenses before notifying him of the applica- 
tion. This step was taken, the Fuel Admin- 
istrator says, in order that he might keep in 
close touch with both the quantity and the 
destination of coal exports. Continuing, he 
said: 

“Lhe action is specitically for the purpose 
of protecting the northwest part of the United 
States, which has been complaining that it 
has not been receiving its fair share of the 
oal sent to Lake ports. An investigation 
by the Fuel Administrator substantiated this 
complaint. It was found that plenty of coal 
was reaching the Lake ports, but it was not 
getting through to the Northwest. In the 
period between August 24 and September 6 
out of a total of 1,755,812 tons, 530,973 tons, 
or 30.2 per cent, had been shipped into Can- 
ada. This is far in excess of the proportion 
of Canadian exports by Lake boats in normal 
times. 

“The Fuel Administration does not intend 
to cut off Canadian exports, but with this 
supervision it will be able to equalize the 
distribution of coal and see that the North- 
west and Canada both get their fair shares.” 


C. S. Ross, of the United States Geological 
Survey, has been detailed to work in co- 
operation with the North Carolina State Sur 
vey in the making of an investigation of the 
manganese and pyrite deposits in that State. 

W. C. Phelan, of the Bureau of Mines, is 
inspecting the manganese development which 
is “3 way in California. 

Meyer has resigned his post as secre- 
tary i Van H. Manning, Director of the 
3ureau of Mines, to become chief clerk at the 
Lake Superior Experiment Station. 

B. O. Pickard, assistant to the chief mining 
engineer of the Bureau of Mines, has re- 
turned from South Carolina, where he col- 
lected samples taken at various deposits of 
iron pyrite. 
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SELECTION OF NITRATE 
PLANT SITE STILL PENDS 


War Department Finds Difficulty in Decid- 
ing Upon Exact Location and Further 
Delay Ensues. 


Delay on the part of the War Department 
in reaching a decision as to the exact location 
ot the nitrate plant has caused considerable 
concern on the part of many of those deeply 
interested in the nitrate situation. While the 
Se-retary of War has approved southwestern 
Virginia as the general section in which the 
plant is to be located, difficulties have arisen in 
the selection of the exact place at which the 
plant is to be erected. 

The matter came up for discussion in the 
House during the month and Representative 
Longworth, of Ohio, took occasion to express 
his gratification for decision of the War De- 
partment to give up any idea of utilizing water 
power in the production of nitrate. He con- 
demned the activities of those attempting to 
use such means to exploit water power and was 
particularly bitter in his reference to the 
Muscle Shoals scheme. 

Announcement was made recently by the 
War Department of its preparations for the 
production of nitrates in accordance with a 
report filed by the Nitrate Supply Committee. 
This report is given, in part, below. It is 
further stated that for the present the exact 
location of the proposed nitrate plant is with- 
held, but information concerning its location 
will be. given as soon as a definite decision is 
reached. The work of supplying the ma- 
chinery and materials needed for the plant 
is practically complete. 

The Nitrate Supply Committee, appointed 
ay the Secretary of War, was under authority 
granted in the national defense act for an 
investigation “to determine the best, cheap- 
est and most available means for the pro- 
duction of nitrates and other products for 
munitions of war and useful in the manu- 
facture of fertilizers and other products.” 

The general recommendations and report 
of the Nitrate Supply Committee are an- 
nounced as follows: 

“After a deliberate and careful considera- 
tion of all the matter and information at the 
disposal of the committee, it submits the 
following as its action: 

“1. The committee, appreciating the offer 
of the General Chemical Company, recom- 
mends that the Government enter into nego- 
tiations to acquire the rights to use the syn- 
thetic ammonia process of that company. 

“2. That, contingent upon satisfactory ar- 
rangements with the General Chemical Com- 
pany, out of the $20,000,000 nitrate ‘supply 
appropriation such sum as may be needed, 
now estimated at $3,000,000, be placed at the 
disposal of the War Department to be used 
in building a synthetic ammonia plant, em- 
ploying the said process of the General Chem- 
ical Company, and of a capacity of 60,000 


pounds of ammonia per twenty-four-hour day, 
said plant to be located in a rezion where 
land, water, coal and sulphuri: a id are 
cheaply available, where good tcanspor.ation 
facilities exist, and where the proposed new 
powder plant of the Government can be 
properly located. In the opinion of this 
committee, all of these conditions just 
enumerated are best fultilled by a location in 
southwest Virginia or contiguous region. 

“3. That out of sup- 
ply appropriation an amount now estimated 
at $600,000, or as much as may be needed, be 
placed at the disposal of the War Depart- 
ment to be used in building a plant for the 
oxidation of ammonia to nitric acid and the 
concentration of nitric acid of a capa ity 
equivalent to 24,000 pounds o 100 per cent 
nitric acid in a twenty-four-hour day, said 
plant to be located in the neighborhood of 
the aforesaid synthetic ammonia plant and 
the proposed new powder plant of the 
Government. 

“4. That the War Department proceed at 
the earliest practical date with the construc- 
tion of the oxidation plant, and, contingent 
upon a satisfactory arrangement with the 
General Chemical Company, also with the 
synthetic ammonia plant, and that the Gov- 
ernment give such priority orders as will 
secure from contractors prompt delivery of 
the materials and rapid construction of the 
structure and machinery needed for these 
plants. 

“5. The committee, appreciating the offer of 
the Nitrogen Products Company, granting in 
this country to the Government, under cer- 
tain conditions, the rights to use the so- 
called Bucher process for the production of 
sodium cyanide and ammonia, recommends 
that a form of contract, drawn with the ad- 
vice of the legal authorities of the Govern- 
ment, such as to give that company no 
guarantee or exclusive rights in the process 
or in its future development beyond those 
which the company’s own patents give to it, 
be entered into with the Nitrogen Products 
Company, and that experimentation looking 
toward the industrial development of the 
Bucher process for the production of am- 
monia be at once proceeded with. And, fur 
ther, that, contingent upon a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with the Nitrogen Products Com- 
pany, a sum not to exceed $200000 be al- 
lotted for this purpose out of the $20,000,000 
nitrate supply appropriation. 

“6. That out of the $20,000,000 nitrate sup- 
ply appropriation $100,000 be made available 
for the active prosecution of investigations 
of processes for the industrial production of 
nitrogen compounds useful in the manufac- 
ture of explosives or of fertilizers, and that 
these investigations be planned and _ super- 
vised by the War Department. 

“7. That in order to increase the produc- 
tion of ammonia and toluol, the Government 
promote the installation of by-product coke 
ovens by directing that priority be given in 
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the production, delivery and transportation 
of the materials and parts needed in their 
construction. 

“8. That the decision as to more extensive 
installation of nitrogen fixation processes and 
water-power development in connection with 
them ‘be postponed until the plants above 
recommended are in operation, or until fur- 
ther need arises. 

“9 While the preceding recommendations 
include all the measurés that can now judi- 
ciously ke taken for the fixation of nitrogen 
and the oxidation of ammonia, it is the opin- 
ion of the committee that the immediate ac- 
cumulation and the permanent maintenance 
of an ample reserve, not less than 500,000 
tons, of Chile saltpeter is the measure most 
urgently necessary.’ 

The Nitrate Supply Committee comprised 
the following army and navy officers, s. ient- 
ists, and engineers: 

Brig. Gen. William Crozier, Chief of Ord- 
nance, War Department; Rear Admiral 
Ralph Earle, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
Navy Department; Brig. Gen. Pay illiam M. 
Black, Chief of Engineers, U. 
Brown, Bureau of Soils, Rassinian of Agri- 
cuture; Leo H. Baekeland, Yonkers, 
Gano Dunn, New York City; Charles H. 
Herty, New York City; William F. Hille- 
brand, Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce; Arthur A. Noyes, Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass.; Charles L. Par- 
sons, Bureau of Mines, Interior eo 
and Willis R. Whitney, Schenectady, 


E. 8. BASTIN RETURNS AFTER 
STUDY OF CHILEAN GEOLOGY 


After 8 months spent in studying the geolo- 
gy of the region in which the Chilean mines 
of the Braden Copper Company are situated, 
Edwin S. Bastin has returned to his desk in 
the Geological Survey. The Braden mines are 
near Rancagua, in central Chile. It is one of 
the largest underground copper operations in 
the world. The workings are above the timber 
line on the western slope of the Andes. 

Last May, Mr. Bastin was joined by Prof. 
Waldemar Lindgren, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Professor Lindgren 
spent a month at the Braden mine and with 
Mr. Bastin went to northern Chile, where 
another month was spent in an examination of 
the large copper mines at Chuquimata, which is 
owned by the same interest as operate the 
mines at Rancagua. The operation at Chu- 
quimata is conducted on the open cut system. 
It is located on the edge of the great nitrate 
pampas and shares the bad climate of that 
region. 

Mr. Bastin reports that mining companies in 
Chile are experiencing serious difficulties in 
securing supplies. Prices are almost prohibi- 
tive on many articles by the time they reach 
a mine in the mountains of that Republic. 
The Braden property, however, is being worked 
on a capacity basis and a large new smelter is 
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being erected to take care of the increase in 
output. Large power resources are being de- 
veloped on the property. ‘Lunnels are being 
driven so as to permit of tailings disposal in 
an adjoining valley. 

A Chilean commission is now considering 
the matter of an export tax on copper and 
other minerals. This fact is causing no un- 
easiness among the miners, Mr. Bastin states, 
since the historic policy of the Chilean Gov- 
ernment has been to do nothing which would 
discourage the inflow of foreign capital. 

While at the Braden properties, Mr. Bastin 
organized a geological branch of the mining 
organization which will proceed with the work 
which he started. This department has been 
placed in charge of LeRoy LeDuc, a graduate 
of the geological department of the University 
of Chicago. 


S. A. Taylor, of Pittsburgh, Pa. was in 
Washington last month on business with the 
Fuel Administration. 


Two Ways to Look at It 


One day early in May, 1917, the general 
merchant of a small south Texas town 
showed a farmer a buggy, priced at $90, and 
the farmer objected because twenty years 
before ‘his father had bought one just like it 
for $60. 

The merchant looked up the sale, and found 
that the father had turned in as payment for 
the $60 buggy 12 tons of cottonseed. The 
merchant figured a while, then told the son 
to deliver him 12 tons of cottonseed and he 
would give him: 

One $90.00 buggy. 

One $75.00 wagon. 

One $40.00 cultivator. 

One $60.00 planter. 

One $100.00 Victrola. 

One $35.00 watch. 

One $20.00 suit. 

$300.00 Liberty Bonds. 

The farmer paid cash for the buggy and is 

holding his cottonseed for a higher price. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
COMPLETES ITS ORGANIZATION 


Active work on the part of the National 
Coal Association will begin at once. W. K. 
Field, of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, has 
been chosen president of the new organiza- 
tion of mine operators. J. D. A. Morrow, 
formerly assistant secretary of the Federal 
Trade Commission, was selected for the office 
of general secretary. The vice-president and 
treasurer of the Association are J. H. Wheel- 
wright and Geo. H. Barker, respectively. 

The organization was perfe-ted after a 
lengthy conference with the fuel administra- 
tor, who sees in the Association an agency 
which will be of great aid in the work he 
has in hand. 
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AMERICAN BULL DOG No. 150 
The Very Last Word in Miners’ Carbide Lamps 


Saves Time and Money 


REASONS WHY— 


Burns 20°% less carbide. 

Has *‘ ‘Brite-Lite” perfect water feed that will not 
clog. No pounding or jiggling. 

Has detachable reflector, easily cleaned. 

Burner tube perfectly straight ; tip easily removed. 

Carbide container has knurled beads, making it 
easily unscrewed. Will not stick. 

Light in weight, weighing only 434 ounces. 

Compact and sturdy; height over all, 354 inches. 


PATENTED 
Made with Top or Side Water Ri [B= T 
Made with or without Cap Clamp Bar 
Made with or without Self-Lighter , 
Furnished with any size Reflector q WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


Lamps are made of brass if desired! } 
Attachment HA RKER MFG co MP ANY 


also if desired. 410-412 E. Pearl Street CINCINNATI, call 


Coupon Books 


AUTOMATIC 

RECLOSING 
CIRCUIT Mine Commissaries 
BREAKERS 


are effecting great 
economies and in- 
creasing production 
for others. Why not 
interest yourself in 
their use? They 
afford the only com- 


plete circuit breaker The best method of handling sales. 
protection available. They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
The a quarter century. 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit For Prices, Samples and 
Breaker Company 
Alli 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


20b 


RECLOSING 
“CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
COR) 
|. 
ij | 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Fourteen years of service and not a dissatisfied customer. 


Let Us do your work and You will be pleased 
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Fan is connected with the mine by a cone 
crete tunnel, provided with explosion doors 
directly over the air shaft. 


Prominent Illinois Coal Corporation President 
Highly Recommends The Jeffrey Stepped 
Multi-Bladed Mine Fan 


Presidente thr lanager” 


Sharpen 


Checage: 


» 


June 8, 1917. 


Mr. S. S. Shive, District Manager, 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 

Tam in receipt of your communication of March 28th, 
regarding the Jeflrey Stepped Multi-Bladed Fan which we 
installed at our Mine No. 6, Divernon, Illinois, two years 
ago, and wish to state that we shall be very pleased indeed 
to recommend it to any prospective purchasers of mine 
fans, and, furthermore, to give them an opportunity of 
inspecting it. 


Our installation, you will probably remember, is 16 ft. x 
5 ft.. and at a speed of 160 revolutions, it recorded 350,000 
cubic feet of air per minute on a six-inch water gauge. 
The fan is connected to a 4 Valve 20 in. x 24 in. 


We are particularly pleased with the performance of the 
fan and the engine, and have reason to believe it to be as 
good as the best, and we would heartily recommend it for 
similar installation to anyone. 


President & Generpl maracer 


Mr. Moorshead’s recom- 
mendation, coming as it 
does from an operator ‘“‘who 
knows what is best in Min- 
ing Equipment,” is con- 
vincing proof of the superi- 
ority of the Jeffrey Stepped 
Multi-Bladed Mine Fan. 


The fan is of the under- 
throw blowing reversible 
type with complete steel 
casing extending to the floor 
line and provided with all 
steel reversing doors: the 
drafts and engine house are 


of brick construction. 


Write for 
Mine Ventilation Fan 
Bulletin No. 183 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 


BRANCHES: New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Birmingham 


958 North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Montreal 


Scranton 
Milwaukee 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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